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SODIUM 
BICARBONATE 


An accepted 

formula for 
~ a suitable 
mouthwash in 
Acute 

Stomatitis 


After painful instrumentation or in acute inflammatory conditions such as stomatitis, 
Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. in a two per cent solution makes a well-tolerated mouthwash.' 


1. Accepted Dental Remedies, pp. 135 & 143, 25th Edition, 1960. 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is accepted by the American Dental Association as Sodium Bicar- 
bonate U.S.P. It may be prescribed with confidence wherever Bicarbonate of Soda is indicated. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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MAGNETIC INSTRUMENT 


KEEPS BRACKET TABLE EQUIPMENT IN PLACE 


This handsome lucite holder provides the most practical, efficient, and convenient 
means ever devised for keeping instruments and burs where you want them. A 
sure cure for disarrayed bracket tables, the MAGNETIC INSTRUMENT HOLDER pre- 
vents contamination of cutting edges...instruments are held firm and ready for 
immediate use. 

MAGNETIC INSTRUMENT HOLDER provides: five magnetized grooves for instru- 
ments + magnetized platform for burs - non-magnetized well for crowns, inlays, 
jackets, etc. Retail price only $7.50. 09860 


“HELPING THE HANDS THAT HEAL” 


DENTALU DIVISION 
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DIFFERENT BECAUSE... 


Detergent in Action Delightful in Jaste 


MINT’ 


AT THE CHAIR... Green Mint’s 
differentness makes it so ‘“‘cooperative’’— 
helps all procedures go a little smoother, 
easier, more pleasantly. Detergent action 
Green Mint cuts ropy saliva, flushes oral 
debris without tissue constriction common 
to astringent rinses. Perfect for pre-impres- 
sion use. And a cool rinse of Green Mint 
postoperatively often comforts the patient. 


AT HOME ... the refreshing flavor of 
Green Mint restores a pleasant taste to the 
mouth at any time in the day. 

This pleasant, non-medicated flavor con- 
tains no sugar. Its effective deodorant action 
is safe...no irritation to tender tissues 
even in the presence of tissue abrasion 
... a distinct advantage over astringent or 
“antiseptic’” mouthwashes. 


Use cooling, refreshing Green Mint in your office... 
Suggest it to your patients for daily home use... they 
will welcome its pleasant taste and deodorant action. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
105 Academy Street + Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


Please send me gallon(s) Green Mint at $2.50 per gallon. 


Check enclosed (Charge me 
Name 
Address, 
SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL OFFER 
1 gallon bottle postpaid only $2.50 City Zone. State 
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...is the profession’s 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented “‘Duratized’”’* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized’’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


LUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


Py-co-TIP—flexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 


Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
“Softex”’ multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 
Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 
patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 
recommendations. 
Available to the profession at special low 
prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 
*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 
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ded by more dentists than any other toothbrush 


‘‘favorite toothbrush”’ 
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The Final Chapter to a Very Short, but 
Important Story! 


30 DAYS REMAIN ... FOR ADHA MEMBERS! 


Less than 14 cents a day . . . will buy ADHA Members 


...-Age 25....$15,845 of ADHA Life Insurance 
....Age 28.... 14,063 of ADHA Life Insurance 
...-Age 40.... 7,867 of ADHA Life Insurance 
.«.-Age 51.... 3,440, of ADHA Life Insurance 


This Program of Life Insurance is sanctioned and approved Only for Eligible 
ADHA Members. 


If our Members are to enjoy this Outstanding Membership Privilege . . . 
NOW is the time to act. The Underwriting Company has agreed to a 30 Day 
Extension of the Charter Enrollment Period, so our minimum participation 
requirements may be met... . Plan to be a “Charter Enrollee” and make this 
Program another successful ADHA Service. 


© If you purchased life insurance as an individual—You pay standard rates. 
You submit to a rigid 
physical examination. 
You receive standard 


benefits. 


@ When you purchase ADHA Group Life Insurance—You pay Low Group 
Rates (less than 14 
cents daily). No Phys- 
ical Examination. You 
receive maximum 
group benefits. 


This Program deserves our 100% Support! . . . Forward your completed En- 
rollment Application Today! For additional up-to-date information . . . For- 
ward Coupon Below. 


Mail To: ADHA Group Insurance Administration Office 
Joseph K. Dennis Company, Inc. 
i Suite 1027-175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Please forward ADHA Group Life Insurance Information and Charter Enroll- 
ment Application. 


If your Employer pays the cost of your ADHA Insurance, he may consider his pay- 
ment a Business Expense. 
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TILLIE GINSBURG 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mosr or us have seen and probably read some of the current books and articles 
dealing with the theme of Vance Packard’s “The Status Seekers.” All of these 
emphasize the concern and interest we have in what people think of us. They 
emphasize the fact that we want to be well thought of, respected, and well regarded. 

Most of us have been reading of the efforts being made by the potential presi- 
dential candidates to fashion the proper “images” in the public mind that are right 
for gaining support and votes. This, too, emphasizes the importance of being well 
thought of and respected. 

In a sense, all of this is nothing new. People everywhere have always wanted the 
respect of their fellows—at least of family, friends, and neighbors. But in several 
ways there is something new here. In the first place, there is the assumption that it 
is good to give more attention to how we are thought of by others and second, 
there are some real things that may appropriately be done about it. 

Let us take the first notion first, namely, that it makes sense to be concerned 
about how we stand in the public eye. This is opposite to the man who says “I don’t 
care what people think!”, the person who insists that so long as he is doing what 
he thinks is right, nothing else matters. It is removed also from the position 
Emerson took when he said, “I want for myself only the respect of intelligent men 
and I will choose for myself the intelligent.” 

This new approach amounts to saying I shall do good, of course, but all at the 
same time I shall see to it that credit is given for the good that I do. Put that way 
it sounds a little selfish, doesn’t it? Like seeing to it that you get your name on the 
donors list in big and conspicuous print. 

So viewed, we might take a dim view of it, but here let us take the broader, more 
inclusive view, the professional view of our profession of Dental Hygiene. Is it not 
proper that credit be given for the good we do? The answer must be “‘yes,”’ because 
in the first place it is no more than simple justice and in the second, it is only 
through such credit that our opportunity to do good will continue to grow or 
even continue to be. Without such credit, we are like the doctor with a serum in 
the jungle trying to give it to the natives who are sure it is poison. 

Where we are going and what we are trying to do cannot be done and will not 
be done unless people want it done, and the extent to which they want it will 
depend on what they think of it. It is an arresting thought to realize, for example, 
that no appendix or tonsil could be surgically removed, no tooth restored nor no 
prophylaxis performed in this country if the good done by people who do these 
things was not known and understood. So we see clearly why it is important that 
we get credit for the good that we do; if we don’t, we can’t do good. 

For us and for our profession this means the good we do as dental hygienists’, 
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and what is involved here is prestige and standing of our profession. What I am 
saying here is that it is right that we should be “seeking status” for this profession— 
that we should be building its “public image.” 

“Public image” is immeasurable in import, for without it we cannot achieve any 
goal nor can we subsist. To help reinforce this “public image” we must have among 
our members a willingness to understand and a sincere desire to cooperate with one 
another a dedication to our profession and an unfaltering pride and allegiance to 
our American Dental Hygienists’ Association. To gain support and esteem from 
others this must exist among us all. 

We turn now to the second notion—that something can be done about it and the 
question is “how?” For us the answer is right at hand, in the statement of the 
Principles of Ethics of our Association. The first line of the first paragraph speaks 
of the “maintenance and enrichment” of our “professional status” and goes on to 
say how we can do it. For this time, it is my suggestion that each of our members 
read this through thoughtfully in the light of what is said here. Certainly a reaffirma- 
tion of these principles in our practice across the nation could do wonders for our 
prestige and standing as a profession. 


Faith means believing what is incredible, or it is no virtue at all. Hope 
means hoping when things are hopeless, or it is no virtue at all. And 
charity means pardoning what is unpardonable, or it is no virtue at all. 

G. K. Cuestertron, Heretics 
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Ultrasonics in Dental Hygiene* 


LUCILLE KOLL, 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Because of modern science, the field of 
dentistry has made remarkable advances, 
particularly in the past decade. The new 
high-speed drills, and the many other new 
techniques that have been introduced re- 
cently, have greatly benefited the dentists as 
well as the recipients of dental services. 

One of the most recent innovations ap- 
plies to our own field of dental hygiene. The 
field of ultrasonics has introduced the ul- 
trasonic prophylactic unit, which is manu- 
factured under the trade name, Cavitron. 
This is the first major change in the field of 
dental hygiene since dental hygiene came 
into existence some forty years ago. 

First, let us define ultrasonic cleaning. It 
is the use of high-frequency sound waves to 
remove foreign matter from teeth, metals, 
plastics, ceramics or glass. It has been found 
that scale, lapping and buffing compounds, 
oxidation, dust, oil, grease, metal chips and 
even radioactive substances are removed 
faster and more thoroughly by ultrasonics 
than by any other known method of clean- 
ing. 

Today, American industry is using ultra- 
sonic energy for cleaning anything from 
complex gear trains to microscopic bearings 
—anything from delicate precision instru- 
ments to rough castings. I was interested to 
hear that one of our local jewelers had in- 
stalled ultrasonic equipment for cleaning 
watches. No doubt, you’ve all heard about 
the dish washers and the washing machines 
that utilize ultrasonic energy. Because of 
prohibitive costs they are not yet on the 
market. Several months ago a dish washer, 
demonstrated on T-V, cleaned and sterilized 
a dish in 3 to 4 seconds, 

An ultrasonic cleaning unit is made up of 


* Presented at November, 1959 Meeting of Fox 
Valley Dental Hygienists. 


R.D.H. 


three parts—a generator, a transducer and a 
cleaning tank containing the proper clean- 
ing agent. The generator produces a high- 
frequency electrical energy, which the trans- 
ducer changes into high-frequency sound 
waves that vibrate—like a silent dog whistle 
—at a frequency so great that the ear cannot 
detect them; that is, anything over 20,000 
times per second. As the high-intensity ul- 
trasonic waves travel through the cleaning 
agent they cause “cavitation.” This is the 
formation of countless microscopic bubbles 
that first grow in size and then violently col- 
lapse. When these bubbles burst inwardly, 
they set up a “scrubbing” action that virtu- 
ally blasts the contaminant from the object 
being cleaned. 

You have probably all witnessed the prin- 
ciple of cavitation, which occurs when the 
propellor of an outboard motor revs up at 
very high speeds, causing a bubbling action 
that produces pitting of the propeller blades 
through the explosion of the bubbles. 

Now let us apply this principle specifi- 
cally to the prophylactic unit in which we 
are interested. The Cavitron prophylactic 
unit is housed in a metal box approximately 
13” long, 9” wide, and 10” high, which is 
connected to the dental unit. We had a 
metal shelf made to hold the unit; this is 
swung off the arm of the dental unit. There 
is a foot control on the floor. ‘The handpiece 
is somewhat lighter but very similar to an 
ordinary handpiece. The tip, which is in- 
serted into the handpiece, can be chosen 
from a variety of sizes and shapes. When the 
foot control is pressed down, a vibration is 
produced in this tip at the rate of 25,000 
times per second. Simultaneously a little 
stream of water begins to flow from a tiny 
mental pipe onto the fast vibrating tip. This 
produces “cavitation,” and it is this action, 
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plus the vibration, that dislodges the cal- 
culus, 

The operator guides the instrument with 
a fast, light stroke, merely touching the sur- 
face of the tooth. No physical force is used 
as is used with the conventional hand-scal- 
ing instruments, The stroke of the instru- 
ment is so small and gentle, that there is no 
awareness of the vibration. 

The warm water spray also flushes the 
area of all dislodged material and prevents 
frictional heat, which might be developed 
by the moving instrument. 

Some difficulty is encountered when using 
indirect vision, because the use of water is 
essential, The scaling can be done with 
greater ease when using direct vision as on 
the buccal and labial surfaces. At first we 
used the saliva ejector, but that was inade- 
quate. Now we use a vacudent. I have the 
patient hold the aspirator tip—and that has 
solved the water problem. 

The patients’ reaction to the use of this 
ultrasonic instrument is amazingly favor- 
able; particularly so, where there are heavy 
calculus deposits to be removed and where 
the tissue is extremely sensitive. At times 
they find it difficult to comprehend that the 
material, which formerly took such forceful 
instrumentation, is now being removed so 
rapidly and with such ease. 

I, too, am still amazed at the ease with 
which the scaling is accomplished. Once 
one becomes accustomed to using this in- 
strument, there is far less strain on the op- 
erator because there is less physical strain, 
and it eases the tension because there is no 
worry about lacerating tissue. 

At the present time, in my hands, the in- 
strument does not do a thorough scaling. It 
is necessary for me to complete the scaling 
with hand instruments. According to Dr. 
John R. Wilson in an article entitled “UI- 
trasonics in Periodontal Treatment,’’ which 
appeared in the January, 1958 issue of The 
Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry, he felt as I 
do when he made this statement, “In its 
present state of development, it is proba- 
bly not the complete answer to the problems 
of calculus removal, but it can be used to 
relieve much of the burden of removing 


heavy calculus, thus saving valuable time 
for other procedures.” It is very possible 
that soon tips will be developed that will 
be designed to enable complete removal of 
the most minute and deep-seated calculus 
deposits, 

We must remember that this is as yet a 


‘very new method of scaling, and that very 


little literature is available about it. 

As an instrument for removing the lighter 
stains on the crowns of the teeth, it is not 
as effective as the rubber cup, brush or even 
the Porte polisher, 

As far as reducing the amount of time 
spent on the average recall prophylaxis pa- 
tient, it does not as yet reduce it appreciably 
for me. However, I am convinced that in 
time it will. It takes approximately 3-4 
months to become accustomed to using this 
instrument, and each time it is used on a 
patient for the first time an explanation is 
necessary—and this is time-consuming. 

The Cavitron requires no care such as 
oiling or cleaning. The scaling instruments 
last longer than conventional types,. because 
they don’t have to be sharpened. But, of 
course, the initial cost is greater. Care must 
be exercised in handling the tips, because 
the tip would be ruined if it were dropped 
on the tip end. The tips can be placed in 
cold sterilization, boiled or autoclaved. If 
the tubes burn out, we’ve been told that a 
radio repairman can replace them. 

The adaptation of ultrasonic energy for 
dental instrumentation has had a profound 
effect on the public and the profession. 
Since its introduction in 1953, when the first 
unit was used for cavity preparation, many 
investigators have studied and reported on 
the pulpal response of cavity preparation to 
ultrasonic energy. Then, with its adapta- 
tion to periodontics, they felt it necessary to 
determine what the effect was on the perio- 
dontal membrane, bone and gingiva. It is 
interesting to note that these investigations 
were made by the dental schools and not by 
the manufacturer. Among the schools that 
made these investigations were Columbia 
University; University of Illinois, College 
of Dentistry; Ohio State University, College 
of Dentistry; and the Eastman Dental Dis- 
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pensary in Rochester, New York. 

Reports of these investigations appearing 
in dental journals state that the Cavitron 
has no adverse effect upon the tissues, The 
instruments are light and produce no detri- 
mental effect on tooth structure, and far less 
laceration than conventional instrumenta- 
tion, The above results are based upon 
microscopic examinations. 

Just within the past few months, you may 
have noticed in the dental literature that 
clinics on the use of ultransonics in perio- 


‘Tooth Structures 


Using highly precise research tools, dental scien- 
tists at the Harvard School of Dental Medicine have 
been able to observe the nature of dental tissue 
changes which give a fairly accurate estimate of an 
individual’s age by examination of single teeth. 

Dr. John Nalbandian, Research Fellow in Dental 
Medicine, with Dr. Reidar F. Sognnaes, Professor of 
Oral Pathology, reported on their research before the 
Section on Dentistry at the 126th annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Their paper was presented as a part of a 
symposium on “Oral Aspects of Aging.” 

The Harvard study was based on knowledge that 
tooth structures change in various ways with ad- 
vancing age. Some of these changes are visible to the 
eye as the wear that occurs on the chewing surfaces 
of the teeth. ‘The measurements of microscopic 
changes taking place within the root portion of the 
teeth, Dr. Nalbandian pointed out, appear to be the 
most genuine biological age change. 

The Harvard School of Dental Medicine study con- 
centrated on the changes in the transparency in the 
solid portion (dentin) of the root of the tooth. These 
changes were described by Dr. Nalbandian as a 
“sclerosis’—the deposition of minerals within the 
minute channels or tubules that are found through- 
out the dentin. The dentin of the tooth roots, he 
noted, “is similar in all the teeth in a person’s mouth 
and is less affected by disease conditions that may 
arise in the mouth.” 

Extremely thin sections of the dentin, cut with a 


dontia and other related subjects are being 
scheduled by some of the leading men in the 
field of periodontia today. So, if Dr. Gold- 
man from the University of Pennsylvania 
and Dr. Orban and Dr. Wentz from Loyola 
University are giving these clinics, it must 
be considered an accepted, standard proce- 
dure. 

As you've probably assumed by now, I'm 
sold on the Cavitron. I feel it serves a very 
definite purpose, it’s much easier on the pa- 
tient, and much easier on me. : 


Change With Age 


diamond knife without removing the inorganic salts, 
when viewed under the high powers of an electron 
microscope or by means of high resolution x-ray 
microscopy, showed the degree of mineral deposit in 
the dentin tubules. 

Studies of these sections, Dr. Nalbandian reported, 
when combined with other observations makes it 
possible to estimate, within an accuracy range of 7.9 
years, the ages in about two-thirds of the cases when 
a single tooth is examined from each individual. 

Use of the electron microscope and x-ray micros- 
copy, Dr. Nalbandian said, ‘‘for the first time allowed 
direct observation of the obliteration of dentinal 
tubules in the sclerotic root dentin.” He explained 
that past difficulties were “largely due to the fact 
that the hard structure of the teeth had to be soft- 
ened by removing the minerals with acid before one 
could cut thin sections for study under the electron 
microscope.” The acid also removed the mineral de- 
posits in the tubules. 

The dentin “sclerosis” studied by Drs. Nalbandian 
and Sognnaes appears to be the more reliable of 
several grossly visible age changes first proposed in 
1950 by a Swedish dentist, Dr. Gosta Gustafson: 

1) The degree of wear on the teeth. 

2) The amount of regression of the gum tissues. 

g) The extent to which the pulp (‘‘nerve” canal) 

is filled in by secondary deposition of dentin. 

4) The amount of root destruction. 

5) ‘The amount of bonelike tissue deposited on the 

surface of the roots. 


ADHA COMING MEETINGS 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting—October 17-20, 1960—Los Angeles 


Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting—October 16-19, 1961—Philadelphia 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting—October 29-Nov. 1, 1962—Miami Beach 
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Letters to the Editor 


Regarding your article, ‘Health Infor- 
mation Must be Rid of Fallacies,’ which 
appears in the January Journal. To the 
sentence, “Why don’t we promote tooth- 
brushing for just what it’s worth? Why don’t 
we tell patients the truth—that as far as we 
know, toothbrushing is an important ad- 
junct to personal grooming, and a good 
way to rid the mouth of irritating food 
debris—no more, no less.” I say, “Hooray”! 
Let’s tell our patients the truth about tooth- 
brushing and include the beneficial results 
of it to the gingiva. 

JupitH VALENTIN 
6359 Morris 
Marlette, Michigan 


I wish to take issue with several state- 
ments in the editorial on page go of the Jan- 
uary, 1960 JOURNAL entitled “Health Infor- 
mation Must be Rid of Fallacies.” 

First, let us consider paragraph seven of 
the editorial. “Over and over again patients 
are told that toothbrushing will help pre- 
vent or control dental caries. ‘Then we com- 
pound the felony by assuring them that if 
they can’t brush their teeth they should rinse 
their mouths carefully—which also will pre- 
vent tooth decay. What evidence do we have 
that toothbrushing will prevent tooth decay? 
No sound research has been reported to date 
which will give credence to this theory. Why 
don’t we promote toothbrushing for what 
it’s worth. Why don’t we tell the patients the 
truth—that as far as we know, toothbrushing 
is an important adjunct to personal groom- 
ing, and a good way to rid the mouth of irri- 
tating food debris—no more, no less.” 

On what authority are these statements 
based? Are we to disregard all the textbooks, 
lectures, pamphlets and experiments that 
have been written and conducted on this 
subject? To me these are conclusive evidence 
of the value of toothbrushing as a part of 
preventative dentistry and good oral hy- 
giene. I certainly do not think we should 


trade our authoritative sources for the theory 
of “personal grooming” only. Space and time 
limit my listing the many references I base 
my convictions on. But I would like to quote 
from a book that I consider one of the best 
sources of authority on toothbrushing. I re- 
fer you to pages 13-16, 236 and 240 of Oral 


Hygiene by Russell W. Bunting, D.D.Sc.: — 


“The purpose of using a toothbrush in the 
oral cavity is twofold: (1) to cleanse the 
tooth surfaces, and (2) to stimulate the gingi- 
val tissues in order to toughen the epithe- 
lium to the point that it is resistant to infec- 
tions and mechanical injuries. The various 
forms of mucinous and bacterial plaques 
which cover all neglected and unclean sur- 
faces of the teeth are of as great if not greater 
importance, than the dental calculi. It is in 
these films that the salivary calculi and stains 
first form and thereby, become attached to 
the surface of the tooth. Acid-producing 
bacteria beneath a plaque may preduce suf- 
ficient acid to decalcify the enamel and form 
an initial lesion of caries. Other types of 
organisms, when growing in a plaque con- 
tiguous to the gums at the neck of the tooth, 
frequently exert a toxic and irritative effect 
upon these tissues, producing chronic gin- 
givitis and a tendency toward periodontal 
disease. It is essential that all plaques and 
films be removed from the teeth by prophy- 
lactic measures and that the patient be 
taught to prevent their recurrence as far as 
possible by daily personal care. It is recog- 
nized that a clean tooth cannot decay; but 
it is impossible to keep the teeth contin- 
uously clean in the mouth and it appears, 
the initiation of the caries lesion may be ac- 
complished in spite of the most rigorous 
cleansing regimen. That is not to say that 
prophylactic measures do not inhibit caries. 
The cleaner the teeth are kept, the less car- 
ies there will be. As a rule, caries are much 
more active and extensive in the unclean 
mouth. Prophylactic treatment by the den- 
tist and personal care of the patient aug- 
ment the natural cleansing process to a 
large degree and serve to limit the lateral 
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extent of carious lesions. Localized bacterial 
growths on the teeth or between them in 
areas of stagnation and uncleanliness are 
highly important factors in gingivitis. If the 
teeth and their environs were kept contin- 
uously clean and free from bacterial over- 
growths and irritating foreign bodies, in- 
flammations of the gingivae would seldom 
occur.” 

Next, I refer to paragraph eight of same 
editorial. “Another favorite recommenda- 
tion is that of advising patients to consume 
large amounts of vitamin C foods to help 
combat diseases of the supporting structures. 
You would have a difficult time finding a 
reputable periodontist to agree with you, 
and yet we glibly tell patients to drink large 
amounts of orange juice to control gingi- 
vitis. Of course we want patients to eat vita- 
min C foods every day in amounts necessary 
to supply their daily needs and which will 
contribute to their general health and well 
being. Why do we promise that these foods 
have a therapeutic value in the prevention 
and control of periodontal disease?” 

I am confident that I could find many 
periodontists as well as general practitioners 
who would support the benefits of vitamin 
C in dental health. ‘There are many authori- 
tative sources that recommend vitamin C in 
therapeutic doses for the control and treat- 
ment of certain diseases of the supporting 
structures, especially certain types of gingi- 
vitis. If the patient were consuming vitamin 
C foods in the amounts necessary to supply 
the daily needs, then there likely would not 
be vitamin C deficiency gingivitis. But in the 
event the patient was not getting the re- 
quired amounts of vitamin C every day, and 
did have vitamin C deficiency gingivitis, 
then therapeutic doses would be indicated 
until the gingivitis disappeared. ‘Then the 
vitamin C intake could be reduced to the 
average daily requirements which would pre- 
vent the recurrence of the deficiency gingi- 
vitis. I now quote from Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, by Arthur Grollman, Ph.D., 
M.D., F.A.C.P., pages 607 to 610. “Deficiency 
of vitamin C leads to malnutrition with loss 
of weight and culminates in the symptoms 
of scurvy... . A milder form of vitamin C de- 


ficiency as observed in man is manifested by 
redness, swelling, tenderness, and bleeding 
of the gums with loss of the interdental 
papillae. Chronic changes are shown by 
thickening of the gingival tissues, recession 
of the gums, including the interdental 
papillae and retraction of the gums from the 
tooth along the gingival margin. Redness, 
swelling, tenderness and bleeding on pres- 
sure occur in individuals receiving an inade- 
quate ascorbic acid intake. Infections of the 
gums appears to be secondary to the vitamin 
C deficiency and disappears when ascorbic 
acid is administered. It is probable that the 
average adult requires at least 50 to 75 mg. 
of vitamin C daily... . In pregnancy and 
lactation the daily requirement may be as 
high as 100 or 150 mg. Also in infections 
the requirement may be high. Ascorbic acid 
is a specific for the prevention and cure of 
scurvy and its administration is indicated 
when for any reason an inadequate amount 
of the vitamin is available in the diet. The 
therapeutic dose of ascorbic acid for infants 
is go to 50 mg. daily; the protective dose, 10 
mg. daily. For adults, the respective doses are 
100 to 150 mg. and 25, mg. There is no evi- 
dence for any detrimental effects from even 
massive doses (10 grams).” 

Apparently this editorial was written 
hastily with little research or forethought. I 
feel that editorials and articles of this cali- 
ber appearing in our journal are an insult 
to our intellect as well as misleading. I think 
it is shameful that part of our increased dues 
goes to support a journal that publishes 
these articles. 

Why must we read the Journal of the 
A.D.A. to keep up with the progress of den- 
tistry? Why don’t we receive a journal filled 
with authoritative, informative, up to date 
articles dealing with dental hygiene? Why 
can’t we go to our journal to find the new- 
est and latest information on periodontal 
disease, diet and dental care, and preventa- 
tive dentistry? Do our editors read the litera- 
ture published by the A.D.A. that is perti- 
nent to dental hygiene? 

In closing, I would like to say that I am 
glad my patients do not receive the JOURNAL, 
as articles of this type would greatly lower 
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the level of patient education I am striving 
so hard to maintain. 
Sincerely yours, 
KAREN T. GREEN, R.D.H. 
3212 Lafayette Rd. 
Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 


Eprror’s Nore: For the benefit of our 
readers who do not have a copy of Oral Hy- 
giene by Dr. Russell Bunting, may we call 
your attention to the following? Mrs. 
Green’s quotation from Dr. Bunting, is 
taken from several different pages in this 
text. Only in the paragraph containing the 
first sentence, beginning “The purpose of 
using a toothbrush .. .” is Dr. Bunting dis- 
cussing toothbrushing. ‘The rest of the sen- 
tences in this quotation are taken from para- 
graphs in which Dr. Bunting was discussing 
prophylactic care and gingivitis. 

In this same reference, on page 131, the 
following statement appears as part of a long 
summary of dental caries studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: 

“1. No consistent or controlling relationship has 
been found between hardness or perfection of teeth 


or the state of mouth hygiene and the activity of 
dental caries.” 


In reference to the quotation from the 
January editorial regarding Vitamin C, your 
editor was not referring to scurvy or other 
manifestations of Vitamin C deficiency. We 


concur completely with Mrs. Green and the 
quotation she includes regarding the need 
for the recommended daily allowance of Vi- 
tamin C (about 75 mg.) in the daily diet. We 
thought we had made that clear in the edi- 
torial, but apparently had not done a very 
good job of it. We would like to reempha- 
size our point. Generally speaking, judging 
from the literature and proceedings of dis- 
cussions among the members of this disci- 
pline, the feeling seems to be that periodon- 
tal disorders can be traced to a multitude of 
causes. Any dietary treatment usually is con- 
fined to encouraging a good total diet. Most 
periodontists are unwilling to say that any 
particular food group can have a therapeutic 
effect in the treatment of periodontal dis- 
ease. 

We, too, would like the answer to Mrs. 
Green’s question, “Why don’t we receive a 
journal filled with authoritative, informa- 
tive, up-to-date articles dealing with dental 
hygiene?” Our contention is that dental hy- 
gienists either can’t or won't write such arti- 
cles. If they can write such articles, they 
surely are hiding their lights under many 
bushels. One can comb the literature and 
find only a few contributions which can 
be considered a credit to dental hygiene. 

Our readers are invited to add their com- 
ments to those of Mrs. Green and your edi- 
tor. 

BELLE FIEDLER 


Frances Stoll Becomes Full Professor 


F rances A. Sroun, Ed.D., Director of 
Courses for Dental Hygienists, Columbia 
University, was appointed full professor in 
Columbia University. At the present time 
Doctor Stoll is a member of the Executive 
Committee and Secretary of the Faculty of 
the School of Dental and Oral Surgery. 
Doctor Stoll has been an active member 
of the American Dental Hygientists’ Associ- 


ation for a number of years. She is a past 
president, and has been chairman of every 
important committee. She is the author of 
the book Dental Health Education. 

Mrs. Patricia McLean, R.D.H., B.S., was 
appointed assistant professor in dental hy- 
giene. She serves on the Faculty Committee 
for Courses for Dental Hygienists in the 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery. 
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MARGARET E. SWANSON, Executive Secretary 


Tue srrencrn of any national organization 
is dependent upon a number of factors, One 
of the basic factors is the strength of its in- 
dividual parts, In the case of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, these indi- 
vidual parts are the constituent associations 
and component societies, 

Strength can be measured by a number 
of criteria. However, within a non-profit 
professional organization these criteria are 
for the most part intangibles such as service 
to the public, benefits to its members and 
advancement of the profession. Such intang- 
ibles are most difficult to evaluate even in 
the presence of complete data. There are, 
however, certain criteria which can be util- 
ized to measure the effectiveness of pro- 
grams of the constituent associations. In the 
past it has not been possible to evaluate the 
constituent associations because this neces- 
sary data was not available. 

In assessing the strength of the individual 
parts of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, a study was undertaken to col- 
lect data relative to constituent associations. 
Questionnaires were sent to the 46 constitu- 
ent associations, Of this total, only 30 associa- 
tions completed and returned the question- 
naires. One wonders why the remaining 
35% of the associations did not assist in this 
study. One further wonders whether this 
lack of cooperation was due to a lack of ade- 
quate information, poor state records, or 
whether the lack of cooperation was an ex- 
pression of apathy or complete disinterest 
in the national association. 

On the basis of the completed question- 
naires, certain data have been compiled on 


* Presented at Midwinter Meeting of Executive 
Board, ADHA. 


all areas of the study. It is hoped that each 
constituent association will review the ma- 
terial appended to this report with a view 
to possible expansion of the numerous 
areas. 

In evaluating the data thus collected, any 
concrete conclusions are impossible, for the 
constituent associations present many vari- 
ables such as size, dues structure, resources, 
services, programs and the like. However, 
an effort will be made to point out some of 
the differences or similarities which become 
evident from the following tables, and then 
each association can evaluate better their 
individual status and program, 


MEMBERSHIP 


The nidus of any voluntary organization 
is its membership program. If an association 
lacks sufficient members because the mem- 
bership program is weak, the association 
will not have sufficient income to execute 
projected activities. More important, if an 
association has but a small membership it 
looses its privilege to speak with authority 
for the profession it represents. 

Table 1 provides the number of fully 
privileged (active and life) members in each 
constituent association at the end of 1959. 
In all cases, the membership records main- 
tained in Central Office were utilized. This 
procedure was found advisable, for in some 
cases the constituent records did not cor- 
respond with those officially reported by the 
state president. The membership records 
maintained in Central Office do, however, 
correspond with the dues as submitted by 
the constituent secretary or treasurer for the 
year. 

Of the 46 constituent associations which 
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TABLE 1. MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS, 1959 


* Questionnaires not returned. 


Fully ’ Life Mem- 1958 Net gain or 
Name of Society | privileged No. registered Percent | hers (Dues Member- loss in 
members in state! members Waived) ship 1959 
Alabama* 19 505 18 +1 
Arizona* 27 73 37 _ 20 + 7 
Arkansas 15 | 50 30 ° II + 4 
No. Calif. 197 | 17 3 191 + 6 
So. Calif. 289 | is 26 I 2605 +24 
Colorado 51 | 113 45 I 51 _— 
Connecticut 202 | 1054 18 4 167 +35 
Delaware* 16 | 95 | 17 _— 14 + 2 
Dist. of Col. 63 211 29 I 62 +1 
Florida 170 580 | 30 ° 153 +17 
Georgia 45 info. not available | — I 47 — 2 
Hawaii* 41 101 41 — 47 — 6 
Illinois 105 402 26 I 89 +16 
Indiana 92 202 45 2 81 +1 
Towa* 71 160 44 51 +20 
Kansas 35 134 26 ° 37 —2 
Kentucky* 38 76 50 — 27 +11 
Louisiana * 27 55 49 20 + 7 
Maine 22 130 17 ° 27 — 5 
Maryland 32 95 33 ° 25 + 7 
Massachusetts 320 700 45 24 341 —21 
Michigan 313 856 36 9 287 +26 
Minnesota 103 758 13 ° 97 + 6 
Mississippi * info. not available 10 ° 
Missouri 29 107 27 ° organized 1958 
Nebraska* 8 info. not available — — 6 +e 
New Hamp. 20 III 18 ° 18 + 2 
New Jersey 89 381 23 — 87 + 2 
New Mexico 10 info. not available — ° organized, 1960 
New York 485 3862 12 ° 442 +43 
No. Carolina 41 102 40 ° 34 
Ohio 1601 749 21 2 129 +32 
Oklahoma 33 55 ° 23 +10 
Oregon* 55 47 + 8 
Pennsylvania 286 1440 19 2607 +19 
Rhode Island 26 93 27 5 29 — 3 
So. Carolina* 8 info. not available _— — 6 + 2 
So. Dakota 5 36 13 —_ 4 +1 
Tennessee 62 200 30 I 52 +10 
Texas* 61 175 35 — 57 + 4 
Vermont* 42 131 32 — 37 + 5 
Virginia* 22 88 25 — 22 ° 
Washington* 55 info. not available | -~ — 42 +13 
W. Virginia 35 246 15 36 I 
Wisconsin 149 779 40 3 146 3 
Wyoming 9 22 19 ° 6 + 3 
TOTAL 3994 | 16,034 24.9 59 


’ Requirements and Registration Data: State Dental Examining Boards, 1959, Council on Dental Education, 


American Dental Association. 
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comprise the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association, it is noted that only 12 have a 
membership of 100 or more. Of these, 6 have 
a membership between 100 and 200, 3 a 
membership between 200 and goo, and 3 
with a membership over 300. Only 1 state 
can boast of a membership of over 400. 

If this membership is compared with the 
total number of dental hygienists duly li- 
censed in each state, as reported in the RE- 
QUIREMENTS AND REGISTRATION 
DATA: STATE DENTAL EXAMINING 
BOARDS, 1959, Council on Dental Educa- 
tion of the American Dental Association, it 
is found-that the total membership of all 
states represents approximately 24.9% of all 
licensed dental hygienists. ‘The author of 
this paper is cognizant of the fact that in 
the totals there are some duplications, for 
some individuals are licensed in more than 
one state. However, if an allowance of only 
10% is made for duplication, this would 
leave almost 65% of all licensed dental hy- 
gienists still not members of the Association. 

Membership is certainly one of the cri- 
teria upon which the effectiveness of an as- 
sociation can be based. There must be rea- 
sons why this membership ratio is so small. 
Is it because there are no convincing mem- 
bership programs? Or is it because the re- 
cent graduates are not contacted to join or 
else they are not made to feel a part of the 
local hygiene profession and therefore fail 
to join? Could it be that the state associa- 
tions fail to offer informative programs of 
membership benefits? Each constituent as- 
sociation should look seriously at this phase 
of its activities in order to determine how 
any weakness in their membership procure- 
ment may be remedied. 


DuEs 


Dues are probably one of the most dis- 
cussed phases of any constituent association 
program, Of course, dues are based on the 
type programs which are offered, or should 
be offered by an association, It is on the 
adequacy of the dues structure that progress 
will evolve. Table 2 contains data pertain- 
ing to the dues structure, as tabulated from 


the go responding states, This information 
on state dues could very easily point out 
why some of the state programs are inef- 
fective. 

The average annual dues for the go states 
reporting is slightly over $6.00 per member. 
There are 11 associations above this average 
and 19 associations below the average. It is 
assumed that all associations have basically 
the same objectives but one wonders how 
effectively these can be met in some states. 

In considering the date when a dues raise 
was last put into effect, as well as the 
amount of the increase, it is noted that in 5 
of the recently chartered constituent associ- 
ations no raise has been instituted since 
their chartering. All of these states are well 
below the national average of $6.00. We 
further find, that with the exception of one 
state, namely Georgia (whose dues have not 
been raised since 1932), 20 states have raised 
their dues within the last 11 years. Of these 
20 states, dues were raised in 12 states with- 
in the last 5 years. ‘The average increase for 
these 20 associations is $3.62. ‘The lowest 
raise is to be found in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and West Virginia, with a raise of 
$1.00, and the highest is found in Kansas, 
which recorded an increase of $10.00, fol- 
lowed closely by New Mexico with a $9.00 
raise, and by Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia with an increase of $8.00. 

Collection of dues as recorded in Table 
2, however, gives a more promising picture. 
As everyone is aware, the deadline date for 
payment of dues is March 31. In the former 
Bylaws there was an additional 60 day pe- 
riod in which dues could be paid in order 
for an individual to remain in good stand- 
ing, not so in the new Revised Bylaws. Fig- 
ures for Table 2 were computed from the 
tabulations of the March 31 dues deadline 
date. We find in reviewing again the figures 
of the master membership records that the 
majority of dues were paid by the March 31 
date. As a matter of record, 3 of the states 
had collected and submitted 100% of their 
total membership dues for the year. 

The prompt collection of dues should be 
of prime concern to all associations, for the 
current membership standing serves as the 
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TABLE 2. 


Date of last Amt. of last Dues pd. by March 31, 1959 

Name of Society | Current state dues increase or increase or ———— ae 
decrease decrease No. Percentage 

Alabama == = — 18 = 
Arkansas $ 5.00 never none 14 93 
No. Cal. 15.00 1959 $8.00 185 93 
So. Cal. 15.00 1956 8.00 252 87 
Colorado 5.00 1956 2.00 49 96 
Conn. 7.00 1959 2.00 181 89 
Delaware — — II 
Dist. of Col. 5.00 1948 2.00 62 99 
Florida 5.00 ? ? 151 88 
Georgia 5.00 1932 2.00 42 03 
Illinois 10.00 1960 5.00 09 04 
Indiana 5.00 1653 2.00 go 97 
lowa — 62 
Kansas 15.00 1960 10.00 32 gI 
Kentucky 38 - 
Maine 3.00 1948 1.00 21 05 
Maryland 5.00 1956 2.00 28 87 
Massachusetts 5.00 1057 2.00 251 78 
Michigan 5.00 1948 3.00 202 03 
Minnesota 5.00 ? ? 102 99 
Missouri 3.00 none none 16 
New Hamp. 3.00 1960 1.00 17 85 
New Mexico 12.00 1960 9.00 organized 1960 
New York 4.00 1951 2.00 440 go 
No. Carolina 10.00 1956 3.00 41 100 
Ohio 5.00 unknown unknown 152 04 
Oklahoma 3.00 none none 27 81 
Pennsylvania 5.00 1954 2.00 215 75 
Rhode Island 10.00 1959 3.00 26 100 
So. Dakota 1.00 none none 6 83 
Tennessee 8.00 1953 3.00 54 87 
Texas — 59 - 
Vermont — 39 
West Va. 6.00 1953 1.00 31 88 
Wisconsin 3.00 ? ? 132 88 
Wyoming 3.00 none none 9 100 


basis for the association insurance programs. 
During the past several years failure in 
prompt collection has been a problem in 
some areas of the country, for it is found 
that certain constituent associations hold 
the collected dues beyond the deadline date 
before submitting them to the American 


Dental Hygienists’ Association. Such reten- 
tion of national dues at the state level places 
in jeopardy the insurance carried by the 
individual members. 

In a review of ‘Table g it is found that in 
21 cases, the dues are collected by the con- 
stituent treasurer, in 6 states by the com- 
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By whom are No. of compo- 


TABLE 3. ORGANIZATION 


Maintain 


Name of Society riage" en ilies Is soc. incorp.? | Year of incorp. 
Alabama = — 
Arkansas Const. treas. ° No No 
No. Calif. Const. treas. 5 No No 
So. Calif. Comp. treas. 5 No In process 
Colorado Const. treas. ° No No 
Connecticut Const. treas. 2 No Yes 1940 
Dist. of Col. Const. treas. ° No No -— 
Florida Const. treas. 3 No No — 
Georgia Const. treas. ° No Yes 1928 
Hawaii — — 
Illinois -. Const. treas. ° No Yes 1950 
Indiana Const. treas. 2 No ? — 
Towa = = 
Kansas Const. treas. 2 No No — 
Kentucky = — 
Maine Const. treas. No Yes 1926 
Massachusetts Comp. treas. 7 No Yes 1944 
Maryland Const. treas. 2 No No = 
Michigan Const. treas. 6 No Yes 1925 
Minnesota Const. treas. ° No No — 
Missouri Const. treas. ° No ? _ 
New Hamp. Const. treas. ° No Yes 1950 
New Mexico Const. treas. ° No No — 
New York Comp. treas. 12 No Yes 1922 
No. Carolina Const. treas. 4 No No —= 
Ohio Membership 

chairman 6 No No = 

Oklahoma Const. treas. ° No No a 
Pennsylvania Const. treas. & 

Comp. treas. 7 No Yes ?—1951 
Rhode Island Const. treas. ° No No = 
So. Dakota Const. treas. ° No No = 
Tennessee Comp. treas. & 

Const. treas. 8 No Yes ? 
Texas — — 
West Virginia Comp. treas. & 

Const. treas. 2 No No = 
Wisconsin Const. treas. 2 No Yes 1940 
Wyoming Const. treas. ° No No on 


ponent treasurers, in 2 states by the constit- 
uent secretary, and in 1 state by the Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. It is 
not possible to draw any conclusions on this 
matter, for the collection of dues depends 


entirely on the arrangements which best 
suits the individual state. There are many 
situations which must be considered in this 
phase but this can be done only by those 
directly involved. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Component Societies: The Bylaws of all 
constituent associations make provision for 
component societies. However, because of 
the present small membership in many 
states, component societies have not been 
encouraged by the state associations, It is 
hoped, however, that the experiences of 
some groups will show that the formation 
of component societies has a definite advan- 
tage toward increasing membership. In ad- 
dition, the smaller more isolated groups can 
undertake more frequent meetings, thereby 
giving the members a greater feeling of par- 
ticipation, 

Table g reveals that, of the go states re- 
porting, there are 16 with component so- 
cieties. These range from a high of 12 in the 
State of New York to 2 in the States of In- 
diana, Maryland, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, 

Office: ‘Table 3 also shows that no state 
maintains an office for their association. 
This is understandable, in as much as the 
appointive office of secretary or secretary- 
treasurer usually changes from one individ- 
ual to another individual each year. The 
author of this paper is strongly convinced of 
the merits of retaining such an officer for a 
period longer than a one year term, for it 
has a definite advantage in offering continu- 
ity to the program of the state association. 

Incorporation: At present, there are only 
10 state associations leagally incorporated 
and 1 currently in the process of such legal 
action. (Table 3) Of those incorporated, it 
is noted that New York State has held such 
legal incorporation since 1922, followed 
closely by Michigan in 1925, Maine in 1926, 
Georgia in 1928, Wisconsin in 1940, Massa- 
chusetts in 1944, Connecticut in 1949 and 
Illinois and New Hampshire in 1950. 

Number of Members of Executive Board: 
Here, in Table 4, is found quite a wide 
range, and again, this is dependent on the 
structure of the individual organization. In 
Massachusetts it is reported that their ex- 
ecutive body consists of 52 members. ‘The 
average, however, is an executive group 
composed of 7 members. 


Major Revisions In Bylaws: Time and 
circumstances make it imperative that peri- 
odic revisions be made in the governing 
provisions of an organization. Of 28 associ- 
ations reporting, 23 have had major re- 
visions of their by-laws within the past 10 
years. (Table 4) One state is now in the 
process of such a revision and another state 
indicates that such a revision is to be done. 
It is found, however, that 1 state has not 
undertaken a major revision since 1943. 
Maryland, which was organized in 1954, re- 
ported that they had not undertaken any 
revision since they became organized. New 
Mexico, the remaining state, was organized 
less than a month ago and it is not assumed 
that they would experience such an under- 
taking for a few years at least. 

Committees: The committee structure of 
any state association is an excellent index 
to state activities. If it is assumed that all 
constituent associations have the same basic 
objectives, one wonders why one association 
will have no standing committees while an- 
other state will have as many as. 15, stand- 
ing committees, (Table 4) In some of the 
very small associations, committee activity, 
as such, is very limited, and all members of 
the association work on activities which in 
larger groups would normally be the respon- 
sibility of individual committees. 

In studying Table 4, it is seen that there 
is quite a wide range in the number of 
standing committees. In one association 
with a membership of less than 25 members 
there are 10 standing committees and no 
special committees. Whereas, another state 
with almost 300 members maintains only 8 
standing committees and 2 special commit- 
tees to carry on the activities. Adminis- 
trators feel that a multiplicity of committees 
is an indication of defects. Either a defect 
in the basic bylaws governing the establish- 
ment of committees, or a defect in the by- 
laws governing the duties assigned to each 
committee. It is wise to make periodic re- 
views of committee structure and function 
to determine if there is any overlapping or 
duplication of committee endeavors, and to 
evaluate committee activities. 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
No. Calif. 
So. Calif. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hamp. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
No. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
‘Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Name of Society 


Name of adm. 
body 


Officers 

Bd. of Trustees 
Bd. of ‘Trustees 
Bd. of Trustees 
Bd. of Trustees 


Bd. of Trustees 
Ex. Council 
Bd. of Trustees 
Bd. of Dir. 
Bd. of Dir. 
Ex. Bd. 

Ex. Council 
Ix. Bd. 

Comm. 
Ex. Council 
Ex. Council 


Bd. of Trustees 


Non-functioning 


Bd. of Trustees 
Ex. Bd. 

Ix. Council 
Bd. of Trustees 
Bd. of Trustees 
Bd. of ‘Trustees 
Ex. Bd. 

Entire Asso. 
Bd. of Trustees 


Ex. Bd. 
Bd. of Trustees 
Entire Asso. 


FINANCES AND RESERVE 


I yr. 


TABLE 4. ADMINISTRATION 


Term 
of 
office 


Off. 1 yr., 
Bd. 3 yrs. 


I yr. 
I yr. 
2 yrs. 
2 yrs. 
I-3 yrs. 


I yr. 
3 yrs. 


3-2-1-yrs. 
3-2-1-yrs. 


I yr. 
3 yrs. 
I yr. 


1 to 3 yrs. 


3-2-1-yrs. 


3 yrs. 


The finances of an association represent 
the major life blood of the association. It 
is the adequacy or inadequacy of association 
income which determines the progressive- 
ness of a state association. 


Frequency of 


meetings 


2 annual 

6 weeks 
Bi-monthly 
As necessary 


4-6 weeks 
Monthly 

? 
As necessary 
3 annual 
3 annual 
1 annual 


As necessary 
As necessary 
Monthly 
Bi-monthly 
4 annual 

6 annual 


4 to 5 annual 


2 annual 
Quarterly 
4 annual 
2 annual 
3 annual 
Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 


3 annual 
5 annual 
Annual 


Table 5 presents certain data relative to 
the income of the state associations. It is 
found that the total income of the state as- 
sociations reporting, for the year 1959 was 
$27,961.74. The largest income of a constit- 
uent association was $6,309.64 and the low- 


Last major 


revision of 
bylaws 


1955 
1956 
1959 
1950 


To be done 
1958 
1943 
1952 
1950 
1954 
1952 


1958 
1954 
1953 
1958 
1959 


1958 


1960 org. 
1954 
1950 
Underway 
1960 
1950 
1959 


1951 


1958 
1959 
1959 
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members Regular Special 
? I yr. 5 ° 
10 1 & 2 yrs. 9 5 
? 6 
3 5 
10 
6 15 
a | ? | 6 7 
be ? | 15 6 
5 4 
ak 9 | 6 I 
7 4 
8 3 yrs. 10 ° 
I yr. ? 
52 I yr. 15 
ee II I yr. 9 10 
10 I yr. 8 
| 
| 6 3 yrs. 6 ° 
| 2 ° 
| 5 5 ° 
10 8 3 
2 
10 8 2 
sige ? 6 ° 
a = = 
All = = 
| 10 I 
| 
| 7 6 5 
| 3 ° ° 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
ts 
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TABLE 5. FINANCES 


Name-ef Income in 1959 from Net worth Honor paid to 
Society -|atend last | Reserve 
Dues Adv. |Study cor.| Reg. fees Misc. fiscal year 

I $ 180.00 — _— $18.00 —_— $ 156.00 |$ 121.00 | No 

2 1,576.00 — 3,344.46 ° No 

3 5,850.00 | 453.64 _ — —_ 4,046.42 ° No 

4 255.00 _ — 37-00 35-00 202.21 ° No 

5 1,000.00 103.33 — 2,083.36 735.65 | Yes, sec. 

6 455.00 85.00 = — 402.45 1,257.17 | 1,257.17 | No 

7 2,161.00 | 228.00 =e 51.00 — 2,712.40 — No 

8 245.00 = = — 240.00 638.35 500.00 | Yes, sec. 

9 540.00 70.00 — 221.62 No 

10 470.00 — — = 85.00 987.99 — No 

II 525.00 — = = — 1,032.46 740.67 | No 

12 75.00 — — — — 600.00 200.00 | No 

13 150.00 50.00 = — 75.00 504.20 — No 

14 1,300.00 280.00 140.00 _— 80.00 1,716.00 | 1,719.93 | No 

15 1,580.00 — — 20.00 45-70 | 1,944.67 | 1,439.86 | Yes, pres. & sec. 
16 450.00 a = = 432.00 | 1,544.00 | 1,000.00 | No 

— — 295.46 1.50 | No 

18 30.00 106.00 50.00 | No 

19 30.00 a — 14.00 — 24.20 — No 
20 1,904.00 | 100.00 — 60.00 — 2,912.77 853.91 | No 
21 410.00 _— — 40.00 _ 561.08 300.00 | No 
22 790.00 | 125.00 — — — 366. 26 306.26 | Yes, editor 
23 99.00 129.00 234.00 ° No 
24 3,386.00 — — — _ 1,940.20 500.00 | Yes, sec. treas., 

editor, bus. mgr. 

25 = 380.00 290.00 | No 

26 4.00 10.00 10.00 | No 
488.00 — 50.00 300.00 | No 
28 210.00 55.00 = 13.00 — 6.00 35.00 | No 
29 747.00 149 .00 574-99 No 

30 30.00 40.00 = 20.00 — 30.00 ° No 


est was $4.00. In general, it appears that 
state income is directly related to the num- 
ber of state members. This is not true in all 
cases however, for the two states receiving 
the largest income rank fourth and fifth in 
national membership. The size of a state as- 
sociation tends to govern its income but size 
does not completely control the income, In 
the case of the association with the largest 
income, it is noted that there is a member- 
ship of slightly less than 300, The associa- 
tion with the largest membership ranks 
third in total income. 

In the state with the largest income (and 
fourth in membership), the state income per 
member is $21.79. In the state second in in- 
come and fifth in membership, the state in- 
come is averaged to $11.45 per member, 


while the state first in membership and 
third in income, the state income, per mem- 
ber if $4.25. 

Table 5 further presents the sources of in- 
come other than the income from dues. 
Such income is derived from advertising, 
study courses, registration fees and other 
activities listed as “miscellaneous.” ‘These, 
along with the dues income appear to be the 
only sources of income for state associations. 

In considering income from advertising, 
of the 21 state associations which have state 
publications (Table 8), only 10 states re- 
ceive income from advertising. This points 
out quite clearly that over 50% of the state 
association publications fail to produce in- 
come in the form of advertising. Such com- 
plete cost of these publications, therefore, is 
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Name of Society 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

No. California 
So. California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
No. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Frequency 
Semi-annual 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Semi-monthly 
Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 


Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 


Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Monthly 


Annual 


5 annual 


Bi-monthly 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Monthly 
Annual 
Annual 


3 annual 
Annual 
Annual 


TABLE 6. REGULAR MEETINGS 


Dinner meetings, Average Social events, 

Where held frequency attendance type 
Hotel Yes, semi-annual 10- 12. | Yes, luncheon, cofiee 
Restaurant Yes, quarterly 35 No 
School & homes Yes, as called 15- 45 | Yes, variety 
Hotel, homes Yes, quarterly 20- 25 | Yes, variety 
Hotel Yes, semi-annual 50-125 | No 
Hotel, rest. Yes, monthly 23- 30 | Yes, variety 
Hotel No 69 No 
Hotel No 30 Yes, variety 
Restaurant Yes, monthly 20- 30 | No 
Hotel No 85-100 | Yes, variety 
Hotel No 18- 20 | No 
Hotel, homes Yes, monthly 12 No 
Hotel No — Yes, variety 
Hotel, schoo! Yes, annual 15-300 | Yes, variety 
Hotel No 140 No 
School, rest. Yes, 3-4 annual 35 No 
Hotel No 15 Yes, luncheon 
Homes Yes, 2 annual 10 No 
Restaurant Yes, bi-monthly 8 Yes, variety 
Hotel No 60- 75 | Yes, variety 
Hotel Yes, annual 15- 20 | Yes, variety 
Variety No 38 Yes, variety 
Hotel Yes, monthly 25 Yes, variety 
Hotel No 75 No 
Hotel Yes, quarterly 15 Yes, variety 
Hotel, homes Yes, annual 4 No 
Hotel Yes, annual 30 Yes, variety 
Hotel, rest. Yes, 2 annual 1o- 17. | No 
Hotel — 100 Yes, luncheon 
Hotel Yes, annual 7 No 


borne by the state association. It might be 
wise for those associations with publications 
to consider seriously the wisdom of institut- 
ing a program of advertising -to allow the 
publication to become whole or partially 


self supporting. 


Reserves: In considering the financial re- 


serves of the state associations, another vari- 
ety of situations exists. It appears that most 
associations are endeavoring to build reserve 
funds. While some are modest, this is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction. Of the 
30 reporting associations, (Table 5) it is 
noted that 19 associations have reserve funds 
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and these funds vary from a high of 
$1,719.93 to a low of $1.50. It is a standard 
administrative formula that an association 
should have a reserve fund equal to at least 
one year’s operating expense. A reserve fund 
equal to two year’s operating expenses is 
more desirable. It is obvious that all associ- 
ations still have quite a long way to go to 
reach this goal. 

Payment of Honoraria to Officers: In 
Table 5, the results from the go states re- 
porting reveal that only 5 state associations 
pay any honoraria to their officers. In 2 
states the secretary alone is given such an 
honorarium. In 1 state both the president 
and the secretary receive honoraria, while 
in another state only the editor receives fi- 
nancial aid. Another state reports that the 
secretary-treasurer, the editor and the busi- 
ness manager receive honoraria. 


REGULAR MEETINGS 


In the provisions of the bylaws of the 
constituent associations it is stated that all 
associations are required to hold at least one 
meeting annually. Such provision is to al- 
low transaction of the business of the or- 
ganization. The meetings of the association 
serve as one means of contact for all mem- 
bers. In ‘Table 6 we find certain data relat- 
ing to such meetings. 

Seventeen states reported that they hold 
meetings annually. Semi-annual meetings 
are held in g states and the remaining states 
hold meetings at intervals less than quar- 
terly, 

The majority of such meetings are held 
in hotels, otherwise meetings are held in 
schools, restaurants or homes, Nineteen 
state groups hold dinner meetings, The data 
from the survey does not indicate that there 
is any significant increase in the attendance 
of dinner meetings. 

The data relative to average attendance 
at regular meetings reveals that most meet- 
ings are poorly attended by the membership. 
In 1959, a state with a membership of over 
400, reported only 75 members as the maxi- 
mum members attending the regular meet- 
ing. On the other hand, small associations 
with a membership of less than 10, state 


their attendance as 7. This can be reconciled 
on the basis that the states with small mem- 
bership find that most of their members 
reside in one city, and thus, are better able 
to attend such meetings. 

Table 7 further indicates that 25 of the 
30 reporting states have a combined busi- 
ness and scientific meeting. Speakers pre- 
senting the scientific sessions are given an 
honorarium in only g states. 

Dental Hygiene Participation: One true 
measure of professional growth is the con- 
tribution made by individual members to 
the program. It is shocking to note that in 
only 15 of the associations do we find that 
dental hygienists participate as speakers. A 
great deal of this is no doubt due to the fact 
that dental hygienists feel they have very 
little of significance to offer their fellow 
dental hygienists. However, each individual 
most assuredly does have something to con- 
tribute but no doubt she is reluctant to ap- 
pear before her associates. All members 
should be urged to participate actively in 
the scientific programs of their association. 

Postgraduate Courses: Another measure 
of professional growth are programs of con- 
tinuing education. The Principles of Ethics 
of the Association place upon each dental 
hygienist the obligation of continuing edu- 
cation beyond formal, dental hygiene edu- 
cation, 

In the field of dental hygiene one valu- 
able method for continuing education is the 
participation in. postgraduate or refresher 
programs. However, we find that only 7 con- 
stituent associations present such programs 
for their members, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The publication of an association is an 
important means of communication among 
members. Twenty-one of the reporting as- 
sociations indicated that they had a publica- 
tion and g did not. The frequency of the 
publications do not follow a similar pattern, 
however, the majority seem to favor a 
quarterly publication. Table 8 provides 
limited data on costs involved in publish- 
ing, rates for advertising, and the means of 
appointment of the editor of the publica- 
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Name of Society 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

No. California 
So. California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

No. Carolina 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Business & 
scientific 
combined 


Occasionally 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Honorary 
paid 
speaker 


No 

No 
When neces- 
sary 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 


No 

No 

No 

Yes— 
non-dental 


No 


No 

No 
Yes—out of 
state 
No 
No 
Occasionally 
No 
No 
No 


Amount 


$20 or travel 
expenses 


$15-$25 


Post 

par spon. chargec 

No No 

Yes No _ — 

Yes Yes Yes | Off. Mgt., Instrumentation, 

Tooth-brushing & Home Care, 
Dent. Health Education 

No No 

Yes Yes Yes | Peridontia 

No No 

Yes No 

No No 

No Yes Yes | Radiology 

Yes Yes Yes | ? 

Yes No 

No No 

Yes Yes | $1.00 | ? 

Yes Yes | $4.00 | Public speaking 

Yes Yes No — 

No No — 

Yes No 

No 

No No 

No No 

Yes No 

No No 

Yes No 

Yes No — 

No No 

Yes No — - 

No No 

No No 

Yes No — 

No No — 
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TABLE 8. COMMUNICATIONS 


Publi we Cost of Con- Editor ap- Reimburse- 
Name of Society ade Bs Frequency ; publication tracts Rates pointed or By whom ment to 
cation change 
for 1950 for adv. elected Editor 
Arizona — = - 
No. California Yes | Quarterly Yes $225.40 No _ Elected — — 
So. California Yes | 4or 5 yearly Yes 998.91 Yes _ Appointed | Pres. app. of Bd. No 
Connecticut Yes | 3 per year Yes 223.35 Yes | $100 per page | Appointed | Bd. of Trustees No 
Dist. of Col. Yes | ro per year Yes 203.80 Yes | $25 persponsor| Appointed | Bd. of Trustees No 
Florida Yes | Quarterly Yes 246.00 Yes - Appointed | President Honorary 
Georgia Yes | 2 per year Yes — No Appointed | Bd. of Trustees No 
Illinois No — - — - 
Indiana Yes | 4 per year _ 6.00 No — - President is editor No 
Kansas Yes | 1 per year No 6.00 No - - Secretary is editor 
Kentucky - — - - 
Maine Yes | Monthly Ves - No — Appointed | Ch. Pub. Rel. Com. No 
Maryland Yes | Quarterly Yes 50.00 No Contrib. Appointed | President No 
Massachusetts Yes | Quarterly Yes | 4.50 to 50.00 Yes | $10 list Elected — No 
for mailing 50 page 
25 4 page 
20 } page 
Michigan Yes | 3 per year Ves 570.18 Yes | 63.75 perpage | Appointed | Executive Council No 
Missouri No ~ - - 
Nebraska - — - 
New Hampshire | No 
New Jersey — -- 
New York Yes | Quarterly Yes 460.00 Yes | 40. page Appointed | President $15 for ex- 
25 } page penses 
15 | page 
No. Carolina Yes | Semi-annual Yes 5.57 No Appointed | Executive Council Honorary 
Ohio Yes | Quarterly No 200.00 Yes 6.50 page Appointed | President No 
Oklahoma Yes | 3 per year No — No - - - 
Pennsylvania Yes | 2 per year Yes 316,00 Yes | 25 page Appointed | Executive Board Honorary 
15 } page 
Rhode Island No - - 
So. Dakota No -- 
Tennessee No - 
Texas — - - 
West Virginia Yes | Quarterly Yes 43.00 Yes | 50 annual Appointed | President No 
Wisconsin Yes | Quarterly Yes 422.00 Yes | 90 } page Appointed | President No 
50 } page 
35 page 
Wyoming Yes | Monthly No _ Yes 5.00 perissue | Appointed | Officers No 


tion. In most cases the office of editor is an 
appointive office and we find that only 3 
states provide the editor with an honor- 
arium. 

In reviewing the cost of publication 
(Table 8) with the income derived from ad- 
vertising (Table 5), it is noted that the ma- 
jority of associations apparently consider 
their publication of such importance that 
they are willing to subsidize them far be- 
yond the revenue from advertising. 


PERSONAL SECURITY ACTIVITIES 

Insurance Program: Because the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association now 
sponsors two major insurance programs, it 
appears that the constituent associations 
have not felt it necessary to undertake pro- 
grams in this area, Of the go reporting asso- 
ciations, only g states sponsor any additional 
insurance programs. Of these, 2 programs 
are with the Blue Cross and 1 program is 
an accident and health program. 
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TABLE g. PERSONAL SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Sponsor 
Name of Society insurance Type pr - Relief fund How derived 

program 
Arizona — — 
Arkansas No -- No No — 
No. California No —_— Yes No — 
So. California No — Yes No —_— 
Colorado No ms Yes No — 
Connecticut No —_ Yes No — 
Dist. of Col. Yes Blue Cross Yes Yes Monthly raffle 
Florida No = Yes No _— 
Georgia No _— Yes No — 
Illinois No No No 
Indiana No an No No 
Kansas No -~ No No - 
Kentucky — = 
Maine No Yes No 
Maryland No Yes No 
Massachusetts Yes Accident & health Yes No — 
Michigan No Yes No 
Minnesota No —_ Yes No — 
Missouri No — 
New Hampshire No — No No 
New Mexico No — Yes No — 
New York No —_ Yes No _— 
No. Carolina No _ Yes No — 
Ohio Yes Blue Cross No No — 
Oklahoma No -- Yes No — 
Pennsylvania No _ Yes No = 
Rhode Island No —_ Yes No — 
So. Dakota No — Yes No 
Tennessee No — Yes No 
Texas - - 
Vermont _ — 
West Virginia No oa Yes Yes Rummage sale, white 

elephant sale, raffles 

Wisconsin No No No 
Wyoming No = No No a 


Employment Service: With the constant 
demand for the services of dental hygienists 
as evidenced by members of the dental pro- 
fession, it has become necessary that some 
form of employment bureau or service be 
offered. This program can serve both the 
professions of dentistry and dental hygiene. 


It is possible for the state association to be 
more aware of positions available, and those 
individuals seeking employment. Table 9 
indicates that g0 of the reporting associa- 
tions have an employment service which ap- 
pears to indicate the merits of such a pro- 
gram. 
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TABLE 10. ANNUAL MEETINGS 
1959 Table With 
Name of Society Meeting attend- clinic dental {Independent Registration Amount 
annually fee 
ance program society 

Arkansas Yes 9 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
No. California Yes go Yes Yes Yes No — 
So. California Yes 300 Yes Yes Yes Yes $30 non-mem. 
Colorado Yes 37 Yes Yes No Yes $1.00 
Connecticut Yes 125 Yes | Yes | No No — 
Delaware = = | | = 
Dist. of Col. Yes ? Yes | Ves | No No — 
Florida Yes 69 Yes No | Yes Yes $1.00 
Georgia Yes | 33 Yes No Yes Yes $2 members 

| | $5 non-mem. 
Illinois Yes 2 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
Indiana Yes 99 Yes Yes No No — 
Kansas Yes 20 Yes Yes No No = 
Kentucky — — | — 
Maine Yes 19 No | — No — 
Maryland Yes ? Ves | Yes No No = 
Massachusetts Yes 345 Yes | Yes No No — 
Michigan Yes | ? Yes Yes No Yes $5 non-mem. 
Minnesota Yes | 106 Yes Yes No No — 
Mississippi — — — 
Missouri Yes 14 Yes Yes No Yes $1.00 
New Hampshire Yes 6 No _— — No — 
New Mexico Yes 7 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
New York Yes 60 Yes Yes No Yes $1.00 
North Carolina Yes 23 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
Ohio Yes 135 Yes Yes No No — 
Oklahoma Yes 25-27 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
Pennsylvania Yes 59 Yes Yes No No = 
Rhode Island Yes 25 No — — No a 
So. Dakota Yes 4 No 
Tennessee Yes 27 Yes Yes No Yes $2.00 
West Virginia Yes 12 Yes Yes No Yes $1.00 
Wisconsin Yes 125 Yes Yes No No — 
Wyoming Yes 4 Yes Yes No Yes $5.00 


Relief Fund: Relief Funds, like scholar- 
ship funds are relatively new for dental hy- 
giene. As reported, only 2 associations main- 
tain such a fund. While ours is a compara- 
tively young profession, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when it might be advantageous to 


consider the establishment of financial aid 
to deserving members. ‘The author is famil- 
iar with one of these programs and knows 
that it has been utilized to assist members 
in need, 
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Name of 
Society 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
No. California 
So. California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
No. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
‘Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Dental 
advis- 


TABLE 11. RELATIONS WITH DENTAL PROFESSION AND RECRUITMENT 


By whom 
appointed 


Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 


Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 


Bd. of Trustees 
Dental Society 

D.H. membership 
Comp. Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 


D.H. Association 


Dental Society 


Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Hyg. Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Dental Society 
Comp. level 

Dental Society 
Dental Hygiene officers 


Members 
Frequency of participa-| invited 
tion of advisors to dental 
meetings 
Annually, as needed Yes Special scientific meetings 
As needed Yes Annual meetings 
1 at all meetings Yes — 
Yes Special, annual 
¥es Annual 
As needed Yes All meetings 
Not too cooperative Yes Depends on president 
Annually Yes Social 
Annually Yes Special, annual 
As needed Yes All meetings 
Annually, as needed Yes Annual and social 
No Annual 
As needed Yes Annual 
Annually, as needed Yes Special, annual, social 
Annually, as needed Yes All 
Annually, as needed No — 
Annually Yes Special and annual 
Annually Yes Annual 
©x. council, meetings Yes Special, annual 
+3 meetings per year 
On invitation Yes Social 
Annually, by mail Yes Annual 
a Yes All 
Annually Yes All 
Yes Special, annual 
No 
Yes Special, annual, social 
As needed Yes Special, annual 
As needed Yes All 
As needed Yes Special, social 
No — 


Annually 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Reference has already been made (Table 
6) to meetings other than annual meetings. 
As a part of the annual meetings, the ma- 


jority of associations do participate in a 


table clinic program. In 24 of the reporting 
states this program is carried on in conjunc- 
tion with the dental society program. Three 
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TABLE 11A. RELATION WITH DENTAL PROFESSION AND RECRUITMENT 


Conduct programs 
Name of Sockety nat. children’s Cooperation in dental | Representative on Participate in 
‘ dental health care programs health councils recruitment 
week 

Arkansas Yes Individual No No 
No. California No Yes No No 
So. California Yes Individual Yes Yes 
Colorado Yes Private charity Yes Yes 
Connecticut No Clinics 
Connecticut No _ Yes Yes 
Dist. of Col. No No No Yes 
Florida Yes School clinics, private No Yes, local level 

charity clinics 
Georgia Yes = No No 
Illinois No Private charity clinics No Yes 
Indiana Yes City & county welfare Yes Yes 

boards, school clinics 
Kansas No - No Yes 
Kentucky — — 
Louisiana — - 
Maine No — Yes Yes 
Maryland Yes School clinics _ . Yes 
Massachusetts Yes — No Yes, comp. level 
Michigan Yes City, school, private Yes Yes 
Minnesota No — No No 
Mississippi — — 
Missouri No — No No 
Nebraska — 
New Hampshire School clinics No No 
New Mexico No — No Yes 
New York No As requested Yes Yes 
No. Carolina Yes PTA programs No No 
Ohio No City schools No yes, comp. level 
Oklahoma Yes School clinics No Yes 
Oregon — — - 
Pennsylvania No _ Yes Yes 
Rhode Island Yes — No Yes 
So. Dakota No — No No 
‘Tennessee No _ Yes Yes 
Texas — 
Vermont — 
West Virginia Yes City welfare boards, city Yes Yes 

hospitals, school clinics 
Wisconsin Yes — Yes Yes 
Wyoming No School clinics Yes Yes 


states reported no participation in a table 
clinic program, and in g states the table 


clinic program is held in conjunction with 
the dental hygiene program only. 
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TABLE 12. COMPONENT RELATIONS 


Financial aesist- | Const. rep. Officers services | Comp. rep.| given in 
Name of Society piendeti sts attend conference given com- | on board building 
component meetings component comp. progr. 
Arizona = = = = 
Arkansas No comp. asso. = = 
No. California No Yes No No Yes Yes 
So. California No Yes Yes, as needed Yes Yes Yes ' 
(monthly) 
Colorado No comp. asso. = 
Connecticut No No No No Yes Yes 
Dist. of Col. No comp. asso. = 
Florida -. No Yes No No Yes No 
Georgia No comp. asso. = 
Illinois No comp. asso. = = 
Kansas No No No No No No 
Maryland No Yes Yes, annually Yes Yes No 
Massachusetts Yes, $1 per member Yes No No Yes Yes 
Michigan No Yes Yes, annually Yes Yes Yes 
Minnesota No comp. asso. = — 
Missouri No comp. asso. — = = oa = 
New Hampshire No comp. asso. = 
New Mexico No comp. asso. —_ _ — — — 
New York No Yes No No Yes Yes 
No. Carolina Yes No No No No Yes 
Ohio No No No No Yes Yes 
Oklahoma No comp. asso. = = 
Pennsylvania No _ — — Yes No 
Rhode Island No comp. asso. — = = = = 
So. Carolina = = 
So. Dakota No comp. asso. 
Tennessee No No No No No No 
Texas = — = 
Vermont = = = 
West Virginia No Yes Annually No Yes Yes 
Wisconsin No No No Yes No No 
Wyoming No comp. asso. _ — _ _ _ 


Registration Fee: In Table 10 it is noted RELATIONS WITH DENTAL PROFESSION 
that 15 state associations charge a registra- 
tion fee for their annual meetings. This fee 
varies from $1.00 to $5.00 for members and 


from $5.00 to $10.00 for non-members. 


In order to assume their rightful place as 
a valued member of the dental health team, 
it is imperative that there remain good rap- 
port between the state dental society and 
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the state dental hygiene association. 

Dental Advisors: In order to achieve the 
best liaison with the dental societies, 25, of 
those reporting indicate that they have den- 
tal advisors. The majority of the advisors 
are appointed by the state dental society. 
These advisors, for the most part, meet only 
annually with the dental hygiene associa- 
tion, though the majority further indicated 
that the advisors are available when called 
upon, 

Dental Society Meetings: In Table 12 we 
find that in the majority of states, the den- 
tal hygienists are invited to attend only the 
annual meetings of the dental society, In 6 
states the dental hygienists are invited to 
attend all dental society meetings and in 
others, they are invited to only special sci- 
entific meetings and social events. 

Dental Health Activities: An analysis of 
the data in Table 12 indicates that only 14 
state associations participate in programs of 
National Children’s Dental Health Week. 
One wonders if this is due to the lack of 
interest on the part of dental hygienists or 
the lack of support and cooperation by the 
state dental societies. 

Again, in the various dental care pro- 
grams of the states, we find that compara- 
tively few have active programs in other 
health care programs. Only 12 associations 
are represented on health council of the 
states. 


RECRUITMENT 


Every profession needs a vigorous recruit- 
ment program in order to attract qualified 


personnel into the field. What better place 
to undertake such a recruitment program 
than through the efforts of the members of 
the constituent associations? It is obvious 
that the profession must assume the long 
range task of developing potential sources 
of students beginning at the high school 
level. While the majority of states indicate 
an active interest in recruitment their efforts 
should be increased materially. 


COMPONENT RELATIONS 


As indicated in an earlier section, 16 of 
the constituent associations of the 30 report- 
ing had component associations. In these 
16, Table 12 shows that only 2 states give 
financial assistance to their component so- 
cieties. Eight states send constituent repre- 
sentatives to the component meetings, and 4 
states offer special services to component so- 
cieties in the form of mimeographing, prep- 
aration of dues statements, and addressing. 


CONCLUSION 


Every association should constantly en- 
deavor to build their program and increase 
their activities in order to build a larger 
and stronger profession and association. In 
this first attempt to collect data concerning 
constituent associations, the resultant in- 
formation presented here affords a wealth 
of material for study and further evalua- 
tion, It is hoped that each constituent asso- 
ciation will find this material of value in 
the further evaluation and building of their 
individual association. 
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Aw xpucationaL research project to de- 
velop standard training programs for den- 
tal assistants has been initiated by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, U. S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in coop- 
eration with two junior colleges and a tech- 
nical high school, Surgeon General Leroy 
E. Burney announced today. 

The project, through experimentation 
in actual teaching situations, seeks to de- 
termine the curriculum and length of 
schooling best suited to the training of 
dental assistants. Few training courses are 
now available in dental assisting, and their 
content varies widely. No accreditation 
standards have yet been established by pro- 
fessional dental associations. 

First schools to participate in the new 
project are Boise (Idaho) Junior College; 
Montgomery Junior College, ‘Takoma Park, 
Md., and Kirkman ‘Technical High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Boise Junior College will offer a ninety- 


Leaflets for Teaching About Fluorides 

A definite part of all dental health teach- 
ing by dental hygienists is to provide sci- 
entific up-to-date information about the 
benefits of fluorides in the prevention of 
dental caries, Leaflets can be used effectively 
to supplement verbal instruction and aid 
in stimulating interests in fluoridation as a 
community health measure. 

Fluoridation helps prevent tooth decay 
has recently been revised by the Bureau of 
Dental Health Education of the American 
Dental Association. The new leaflet de- 
scribes pertinent facts related to fluorida- 
tion of water supplies, topical application 
of fluoride solutions and taking fluoride 
other ways. It is pointed out that water 
fluoridation is the most effective method of 
helping children develop decay-resistant 
teeth; that when topical applications are 
made, the dentist chooses sodium fluoride 


New Study of Training of Dental Assistants 


day course during which students will re- 
ceive clinical training at the Nampa 
(Idaho) State School. 

Montgomery Junior College is establish- 
ing a two-year curriculum leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree. Clinical training 
will be given in cooperation with the den- 
tal school of Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. 

Kirkman Technical High School will 
offer two different courses. One will be a 
ten-month course at the post high school 
level for full-time day school students. ‘The 
second will provide refresher courses and 
specialized training in night school to prac- 
ticing dental assistants. 

The project, sponsored by the Division 
of Dental Resources, Public Health Service, 
is part of a larger program to reduce the 
impact of a growing shortage of dentists 
through more effective employment of aux- 
iliary dental personnel. 


New Materials Available 


or stannous fluoride depending on which 
he considers best for the child; and that 
dietary supplements should be supervised 
by the dentist and used regularly during the 
years of tooth calcification if they are to be 
beneficial. 

Your dentist recommends fluoridation is 
a factual leaflet which provides answers to 
the most commonly asked questions about 
fluoridation. Included are what it is, how 
much fluoride is needed, how much does it 
cost, when is it most valuable, where does 
its value lie, and why do we know it is 
safe. The citizen’s role in the promotion of 
this health protective method is clearly 
stated. 

Write for sample copies of these two leaf- 
lets to the Bureau of Dental Health Educa- 
tion, American Dental Association, 222 E.° 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. Ask for the price 
listing for quantity purchase. 
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New Denture Cup on Market 


AN UNBREAKABLE CONTAINER, designed to 
help in the cleaning and storage of full or 
partial dentures, is being made available 
to 45,000,000 Americans who have bridge- 
work. 

Called “DEN-SHUR-CUP,” the container 
is the first denture bath made specifically to 
meet home, dental office and hospital needs. 
It was designed by a practicing dentist for 
one purpose—safe and effective denture care. 
The container has no corners or crevices to 
catch harmful bacteria or detergents and it 
is easy to clean, 

DEN-SHUR-CUP is ideal for use in 
bathrooms since it is fashioned from tough, 
unbreakable polyethylene. In addition, a 
hinged lid seals both dentures and liquid 
within and protects the contents even if “DeNn-SHur-Cup,”an unbreakable container, designed 
dropped, A built-in ridge serves as an effec- ¢0 help in the cleaning and storage of full or partial 


tive positioner and shock absorber for the dentures, is being made available to 45,000,000 Amer- 
housed bridgework icans who have bridgework. The container is ideal 


for use in bathrooms since it is fashioned: from un- 
Available in four colors—white, pink, breakable polyethylene. 


blue and mint green—the container retails 
for 69¢ at leading drug and variety stores. 


Two New Films Available from A.D.A. 


PATTERN OF A PROFESSION is a 16 men and women to the field of dentistry. 
mm. colored film made for television and 
community audiences. The film has particu- CENTENNIAL SESSION is a film docu- 
lar value for vocational guidance among ment of the recent Centennial Session meet- 
high school students contemplating a career ing in New York. This film would be of in- 
in dentistry. Councilors of high school stu- terest as part of a program for constituent 
dents will appreciate knowing about this and component groups. Although the ac- 
film. With the growing shortage of qualified _ tivities of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
students seeking entrance to dental schools Association are not documented in this film, 
all over the country, this film seems to have most dental hygienists will find many items 
significant importance in attracting young of interest when they view the film. 
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News Items from Central Office 


Board of Trustees Meets in Mid-Year 
Meeting: Under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Tillie Ginsburg, the Board of ‘Trustees 
met on February 7 and 8 in Chicago, Illinois 
to transact the current business of the 
Board. This year a new format was under- 
taken, the first day of the session was de- 
voted to the business, with the second day 
devoted to an Administrative Seminar Pro- 
gram. This was planned in an effort to bring 
to the members of the Board matters which 
must be of concern to the Board in the 
further discharge of their duties and to 
assist them in better understanding their 
responsibilities. 

Dr. Harold Hillenbrand Addresses Board: 
To initiate the Administrative Seminar Pro- 
gram, the Board of Trustees was honored 
to have as their principal speaker, Dr. 
Harold Hillenbrand, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, This presentation 
was devoted to a discussion of the duties 
and responsibilities which board members 
must assume when delegated with the re- 
sponsibilitity of management of the affairs 
of a non-profit professional organization. 

Survey of Constituent Association Ac- 
tivities: Early in January, Central Office 
undertook a Survey of Constituent Associa- 
tion Activities. Of the questionnaires dis- 
tributed to the 46 constituent association 
president’s, 30 were returned by the dead- 
line date. A comprehensive study was made 
of the data thus collected and a complete 
report given to the Board at their Mid-Year 
meeting. Because the study contained much 
information of value, the Board directed 
that copies be sent to all constituent asso- 
ciations for their information and further 
study, 

Board Endorses Workshop in Dental Hy- 
giene: The Committee on Dental Hygiene 
Education, in their semi-annual report rec- 
ommended that consideration be given by 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion to sponsorship of a Workshop in Den- 
tal Hygiene, to be held during the 1961 As- 


sociation year. The Board heartily endorsed 
this proposed program and directed the 
Committee on Dental Hygiene Education 
to proceed with the formulation of plans. 

Special Committee on Texas Member- 
ship: At their September, 1959 meeting, the 
Board of Trustees was requested, by the 
president of the Texas Dental Association 
and other representatives of that association, 
to consider the development of a mechanism 
whereby those dental hygienists licensed 
under the “Grandfather Clause” of the 
State Licensure Act might become accept- 
able for membership in the Association. 
The Special Committee of the Board con- 
sidering this area presented the following 
resolution which was adopted unanimously 
by the Board of Trustees: 

2-1960-B: WHEREAS, The representatives of the 
Texas Dental Association have indicated that the 
“Grandfather Clause” dental hygienists were leaders 
in the dental hygiene movement and encouraged 
dental hygiene education in Texas, and 

Wuereas, “Grandfather Clause” dental hygienists 
never again will be licensed in the State of Texas 
since they are no longer eligible to take the licensure 
examination; and that law specifically states that 
applicants must be graduates of a two year ac- 
credited dental hygiene school, and 

Wuereas, The ‘Texas Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, the officially chartered constituent association 
of the ADHA has indicated its willingness to accept 
these dental hygienists as members, thus eliminating 
the existence of two dental hygiene professional or- 
ganizations, and 

WuereAs, In the history of all professions in the 
United States, provision has been made for “Grand- 
father Clause” applicants to professional voluntary 
organizations, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the ADHA give favorable con- 
sideration to the request for membership by the 
dental hygienists of the Texas Registered Dental 
Hygienists’ Association through our recognized con- 
stituent association in Texas. 


Realizing that any further action on this 
matter would require a_ constitutional 
amendment, this matter was referred to the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws. 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Proposes Additional Amendments: In ac- 
cordance with authority granted by the 
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1959 House of Delegates, the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws has continued a 
further study of the Constitution and By- 
laws with a view to building a stronger 
document. The following amendments are 
being considered for presentation to the 
1960 House of Delegates: 


Chapter III, Section 12: To be revised to read: 


Each constituent association shall be represented 
in the business sessions of this Association by at least 
one delegate. Larger associations with more than one 
hundred (100) members shall be entitled to addi- 
tional delegates on the basis of one delegate for each 
additional one hundred (100) members. In the ab- 
sence of a delegate an officially certified alternate 
may act in her place. 


Article V, Section 1: To be revised to read: 


The elective officers of this Association shall be a 
president, a president-elect, a first vice-president, a 
second vice-president and a Speaker of the House of 
Delegates, each of whom shall be elected by the 
House of Delegates as provided in Chapter VIII of 
the Bylaws. 


Pacific Coast Dental 


Tue Oregon State Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation will be hostess to the Eleventh 
Triennial Pacific Coast Conference to be 
held in Portland, Oregon from July 10-14. 
Reserve these five days for attending the 
Conference, plus enjoying an Oregon vaca- 
tion at the same time. The Conference is 
designed to provide a meeting similar to 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, for hygienists unable to attend the na- 
tional meeting. 

An education program is being planned 
for your enjoyment and participation. We 
will be honored by the presence of Miss 
‘Tillie Ginsburg, President of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association, who will 
address the General Assembly. Along with 
District XI trustee, Miss Irene Murphy, and 
District XII trustee, Miss Margaret Ryan, 
Miss Ginsburg will participate in a panel 
discussion. Further program hi-lites include 


In accordance with this proposed revision, 
it would be necessary to amend Chapter 
VIII, Section 3 of the Bylaws by deleting 
the words “THIRD VICE PRESIDENTS” 
and Section 8 C (d) by deleting the words 
“OR SECOND VICE PRESIDENT.” 

Chapter I, Section 2 A (a)—Add Sub-section (1) 
after (a): To read: 


In those states where dental hygienists have, in the 
past been licensed otherwise than as specified above 
but are no longer licensed by states in the later ° 
manner, dental hygienists may be considered and ap- 
proved for active membership by the Board of 
Trustees upon the recommendation of their con- 
stituent association. 


Board of Trustees Renews Employment 
Contract with Executive Secretary. With 
unanimous approval, the Board of ‘Trustees 
renewed the employment contract with 
Margaret E. Swanson to continue in her 
capacity as executive secretary for a three 
year period, this contract to terminate on 
December 31, 1963. 


Conference 


hypnosis in dentistry legal entities of the 
hygienist in private practice, and a possible 
symposium on local and state publications. 

The social aspect has not been over- 
looked, either. Luncheons, “open house,” 
scenic and historical points will be available 
for your interest. A scenic cruise with din- 
ner aboard will be held for your pleasure. 
Portland, the City of Roses, offers many 
outstanding places to visit such as the new 
Portland Zoo, picturesque Lambert Gar- 
dens and the Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 
Mother. For the gourmet, Portland res- 
taurants offer the most tantalizing dishes to 
please the most fastidious palates, Our Ci- 
vic Theatre, where many notables received 
their start, will have their summer sessions 
in full swing. 

Within an eighty mile radius, you have a 
choice of sandy beaches, numerous lakes and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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COUNTRY-WIDE 


Maine’s President tells of Australian Trip 


Even though the Maine Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation recesses during January and February, it 
had a busy fall. 

In September the new president, Mary Sloanaker, 
entertained with some slides taken during the time 
she spent in Australia. She explained about living 
conditions and the dental situation of the country. 
The members were very impressed with their new 
president. 

The October meeting brought about a reappraisal 
of our finances. There is a revision of by-laws under 
way to allow the M.D.H.A. to make loans from their 
Student Loan fund to first-year dental hygiene stu- 
dents as well as second-year students as is now the 
case. At this meeting members were given Civil De- 
fense instruction from Dr. Arthur Moulton at the 
County Building. Using a manikin, Dr. Moulton ex- 
plained all types of wounds and treatment for each. 
He also stated a number of procedures and the 
duties the dental hygienist would be expected to fill 
in her role in civil defense. 

In November, Dr. Gordon Freeman spoke to the 
M.D.H.A. on the subject of Stannous Fluoride. This 
made an interesting topic since many of the mem- 
bers were not too well acquainted with stannous 
fluoride, its advantages and disadvantages. 

December brought about the annual Christmas 
meeting which was held at Jeannette Hamilton’s 
home. A drawing for the transistor radio raffle was 
made, and the Ways and Means Committee pre- 
sented the Hillcraft jewelry which was sold among 
the members. Christmas gifts were exchanged bring- 


ing things to a close until the annual two-session 
meeting in March. 


NAncy NurttinG 


Wyoming Extends Invitation 


Hello again from wonderful Wyoming! We would 
like to take this opportunity to invite all hygienists 
to our State meeting which will be hold at the Wurt 
Hotel in Jackson, Wyoming, June 16, 17, and 18. 

Jackson is a truly western town located in the 
beautiful Grand Tetons of Wyoming, a favorite, pic- 
turesque vacation land for many people throughout 
the country. We hope some of you shall include our 
State meeting in your vacation plans. Our program 
is now in the planning stage and should be excep- 
tionally interesting to all in attendance. 

Kay Carpenter, our very efficient and vivacious 
president, has devoted a great deal of time coordi- 
nating two projects in the past few months; one be- 
ing the editing of a Newsletter which is sent to all 
assistants and hygienists in the State. The other 
project includes the participation of Hygienists 
throughout the State in a “Career Day” program in 
the High Schools. This program is designed to in- 
form High School students of the various aspects of 
our profession and thereby create interest and en- 
thusiasm in Dental Hygiene. 

In closing let me urge you to try our western 
hospitality which will be extended to all Hygienists 
at our June meeting. 


DONNA COYNE 
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Left to right Miss Helen Cournoyer, Secretary, Miss 
Pauline Devuyst, Vice President, Mrs. Henriette 
Samson, President, Miss Marianne Stachurski, Treas- 
urer. 


Rhode Island Dental Hygienists Promote 
Children’s Dental Health Week 


Activities for the forthcoming year began with the 
Rhode Island Annual Dental Convention; members 
throughout the state met at the Sheraton Biltmore 
Hotel in Providence, on January 19 and 20. We were 
pleased that in attendance were Miss Edna Brad- 
bury, President-Elect of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association; Miss Ethyl Swimmer, Trustee 
for District II; and Mrs. Eleanor Figlar, President of 
the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

The program scheduled a business meeting, at 
which time officers for the ensuing year were elected. 
Following the meeting refreshments were served. On 
Wednesday, after registration and a Coffee Hour, Dr. 
Edward L. Hochman, a Podiatrist, spoke on “Foot 
Health.” The subject was an unusual, and very in- 
formative one to those of us whose position re- 
quires standing in one area most of the day. 

After viewing the exhibits, the members enjoyed 
the President’s Luncheon, and our after luncheon 
speaker, Reverend Joseph L. Lennon, O.P., Dean of 
Studies at Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. His topic, “Aching Teeth but Happy Faces,” 
was an amusing character and personality sketch of 
a dental hygienist. Our busy day terminated with 
the installation of officers, Mrs. Henriette Samson, 
President; Miss Pauline Devuyst, Vice President; 
Miss Helen Cournoyer, Secretary; and Miss Marianne 
Stachurski, ‘Treasurer. 

This year, the Rhode Island Dental Hygienists 
made a sincere and satisfying effort to promote a 
program on Dental Hygiene in the primary schools 
Children’s Dental Health Week. On the agenda were 
films, demonstrations on tooth brushing, colorful 
dental skits presented by the children, and a Dental 
Health Educational program in individual grades. 
‘To supplement the teaching, pamphlets on dental 
health were distributed to the children. 


We also displayed in one of greater Providence’s 
Department stores a three dimensional natural color 
food chart and models, helpful in food selection and 
meal planning. Our theme was “Good ‘Nutrition 
Promotes Dental Health.” 

The results and reactions to our program made 
our efforts worth while. 

PAULINE DEvuyst 


DIANE SIMONIS 


February Annual Meeting in 
Illinois a Success 


The gist Annual meeting of the Illinois Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was successful as attested by 
the large registration of visiting hygienists as well 
as members. Even the number of student hygienists 
in attendance was gratifying. 

Scheduled first on’ the agenda, Dr. Harold H. 
Hayes, President of the Chicago Dental Society, 
brought greetings followed by serious remarks. He 
feels that dentistry is losing the personal touch. The 
patient tends to feel unwanted. The dentist, of 
course, is possibly mentally racing to maintain a 
schedule with only a fraction of time for amenities; 
hence, the dental hygienist can render great service 
by acting as a missionary to make the patient 
realize that the dentist “does care.” 

Dr. William S. Bradford, of Highland Park, Illi- 
nois, gave a worthy presentation entitled “One Man’s 
Opinion” pertaining to orthodontic principles. He 
left some interesting historical information, i.e. in 
Europe, orthodontics came out of medicine with 
emphasis on jaw forms; in the U.S.A., orthodontics 
came out of dentistry with emphasis on the teeth. 
The European method is to treat the mixed denti- 
tion—treatment through the period of turbulent 
growth. 
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RuTH EDELMAN AND VIOLA JOHNSON, 
ILLINOIS OFFICERS 


Our third speaker was a psychiatrist, Dr. Eliot 
Benezra, with the subject of “The Mouth—Show 
Window to the Mind.” Dr. Benezra of Elmhurst, 
Illinois, traced the beginning of security or inse- 
curity from the nursing baby. He feels that the adult 
mental conflicts often stem from childhood frustra- 
tions. Also, that orthodontists straighten personali- 
ties as well as teeth in that dental abnormalities 
definitely affect personalities. Dr. Benezra spoke of 
methods of handling the fearful child; 


1. Force (of little value) 

2. Psychology (let child feel that he wanted the 
dental appointment) 

g. Denying the fear (it is there—do not try to 
reason or shame; admit that everyone has fear) 


Force used on a child may have adverse effects in’ 


home behavior evidenced by tantrums, bed wetting, 
etc. The strange environment of the office create in- 
security in the child; unthoughtful adults may have 
used the dentist as a symbol of fear, It is necessary 
to use positive approaches in conditioning the child 
(or adult) for dental service; offer pleasant distrac- 
tions such as toys, television, radio, hi-fi as well as 
relaxed personalities displayed by the dentist and 
his auxiliaries. 

The speaker at our annual luncheon was Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, Vice-President of Swift and Company, 
who gave a crisp, interesting summation of “Recent 
Advances in Food Chemicals in Relation to Health.” 

Tuesday morning found I.D.H.A. members and 
guests listening to Dr, Marjorie Houston of North- 
western Dental School as she presented ‘Newer 
Concepts in the Etiology of Periodontal Disease.” 
Dr. Houston reviewed the most emphasized data on 
periodontal disease then stated that new areas of 
knowledge were needed. Newer concepts relate 


PatriciA BOYLE, ILLINOIS 


periodontal changes to stress situations! She advised 
observation of patients to determine stress: 1. Lip 
biting, 2. Cheek biting, 3. Wetting of lips, 4. Tongue 
thrusting, 5. Nail biting-chewing or pencil chewing, 
and 6, Signs of Bruxism... . 

Following Dr. Houston, Dr. John S. Pfeifer of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin spoke on “Periodontal Dis- 
ease and the Dental Hygienist.” Dr. Pfeifer’s dis- 
course was an excellent review. Wednesday, February 
10, found Dr. P. A. Ratcliff of San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia speaking about the future of the dental hy- 
gienist although his stated subject was “The Role of 


AT PRESIDENT’s ‘TEA, ILLINOIS MEETING 


Ruth Edelman, newly elected president; Viola V. 
Johnson, outgoing president; Dr. Harry Staffileno, 
Loyola Dental School. 
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MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION MID-WINTER MEETING, STATLER HOTEL, 


Boston, MAss., JANUARY 27, 1960 


Seated left to right: Bernice E. Wykes, President; Dr. Harold Berk, Speaker; Margaret Mahoney, Vice- 


President and Chairman of the meeting. 


Back row left to right: Grace Bagdoian, Past President; Dorothy Scully, Dental Health Committee Chair- 


man; Bernadine Tassinari. 


the Dental Hygienist to the Periodontal Practice.” 
He believes too many dental hygienists, who work 
on commission basis, have become more interested 
in production than thoroughness. He feels that or- 
ganized dental hygiene should preach for better, con- 
sistent scaling and polishing: there is too much 
“supervised, periodontal neglect!” He states that this 
matter has been and is being discussed by dental 
organizations and is far from being settled! Dr. Rat- 
cliff, who is quite concerned about the future of 
dental hygiene, said that there is some doubt as to 
whether dental hygienists are paying their way as 
members of a profession. The work span of a dental 
hygienist is two and four/tenths years as compared 
with thirty years for the dentist, even though the 
ratio of time required for the training and the ex- 
pense does not show the same disparity! What is the 
answer? A member of a profession, as the hygienist 


likes to consider herself, has responsibility to the 
community. Even though she marries, the dental 
hygienist should help to alleviate the shortage by 
working part time. 

Our last speaker of the 31st Annual Meeting was 
Dr. John J. O’Malley, Professor of Anatomy and 
Histology at Loyola University Dental School. He 
differentiated between a few of the three hundred 
white lesions that could be found in the mouth. 

VIOLA V. JOHNSON 


New Hampshire Proud of Good Attend- 
ance at Winter Meetings 

Doris Pratt was hostess for the November gather- 
ing. A lively discussion and business meeting about 


future events was followed by a complete report from 
Cynthia Dow, delegate, to the 36th Annual Meet- 
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MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MID-WINTER MEETING, HOTEL STATLER, 
Boston, MAss., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, 1960 


ing in New York last September. Through her we 
learned of the A.D.H.A. achievements and future 
aspirations. 

The Mid-Winter meeting was held at the Car- 
penter Hotel on Saturday, February 6. Attendance 
was state wide. The business meeting was conducted 
by Cynthia Dow, President and plans were formu- 
lated for the Annual Meeting to be held in June 
at Whitefield, New Hampshire. Mrs. Virginia Mahon 
was appointed chairman for the June convention. 

We then attended a lecture as guests of the New 
Hampshire Dental Assistants and heard Dr. S. 
George Brown, neuropsychiatrist of Concord, New 
Hampshire. The large group found Dr. Brown’s talk 
most informative. His subject, “Fatigue and Its 
Manifestations” was well received. 

We are looking forward to the June convention 
which is being held in conjunction with the Dental 
Society of New Hampshire. 

Loretra W. BRADFORD 


Activities of Michigan’s Six 
Component Associations 


Michigan dental hygienists’ are busy making plans 
for the forthcoming Annual Michigan State Conven- 
tion, May 1st, end, 3rd and 4th, at Detroit’s Hotel 
Statler. 

This year the Detroit District Dental Hygienists’ 


Society will hold an open house on Tuesday May 3, 
1960, honoring one of their members, Miss Betty 
Quinn. Miss Quinn is our state president this year. 

In recognition of the tenth anniversary of Dental 
Hygiene at the University of Detroit an informal 
tea was held on January 31, 1960, in the University’s 
Student Union. Dr. René Rochon, Dean of the Den- 
tal School, gave a welcoming address to all former 
graduates. Dr. Paul Butcher, President of the De- 
troit District Dental Society was guest speaker. This 
was a wonderful opportunity for all to gather and 
renew old acquaintances of the past decade. 

The Detroit District Dental Hygienists held their 
annual February meeting at the Harlan-Housc 
Hotel. Dr. Frank Reisman was the guest speaker, 
his subject, Hypnosis in a Dental Office. 

Ty Tyson, local sports commentator of the De- 
troit area, made the evening most enjoyable when 
the Detroit Hygienists’ treated their bosses to dinner 
for the annual Dentist-Hygienist night. 

The Flint area dental hygienists are planning their 
annual card party for Tuesday, March 1, They are 
looking forward to a good crowd and a successful 
evening. Plans for their clinic, which is to be pre- 
sented at the Dental Convention in May, are now 
complete. They are working diligently to put the 
finishing touches on this project, and plan to present 
the clinic initially to their advisors when they meet 
with them in March. 
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At Flint’s last meeting (January 19) Mrs. Donna 
Maxwell McWilliams was welcomed into the group 
as a new member 

The year 1960 is off to a busy start in Washtenaw 
District in spite of a little competition from the flu 
bug! The January meeting was initiated by Mr. 
John L. Tice who spoke on Civil Defense. It was a 
most informative talk wherein he described our role 
as housewives, the precautionary measures we 
should take in view of an attack. Two new members 
were present: Carol Miel and Dorothy Reister. Carol 
was elected Chairman of the Civil Defense com- 
mittee replacing Rita-al Jones, and will also serve 
on the Council. 

The speaker at the February meeting of Washte- 
naw District was Dr. Walter Schwartz, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Complete Denture Department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Dentistry. Dr. 
Schwartz enlightened the group on some of the 
answers of questions patients often ask hygienists re- 
garding partials and complete dentures. He also 
brought out for review methods used for cleaning 
dentures. The March meeting will feature Dr. Fred 
Schelkun whose topic will be “Some Practical As- 
pects of Office Management.” New officers for the 
coming year will be elected at the April meeting. 

Once again, Washtenaw District will be present- 
ing a clinic at the State Convention in Detroit. The 
clinic, under the very able chairmanship of Maxine 
Barlow, is entitled, “The Role of the Hygienist in 
the Detection of Disease. The clinic committee 
wishes to express their gratitude to Dr. Major Ash 
for contributing his material, slides, and time so 
that they could most effectively display the methods 
of detection. Our advisors, Dr. William Bender, Dr. 
Harold Held, and Dr. Fred Schelkun also deserve 
our appreciation for the help and guidance they 
have so unselfishly given us. 

May will truly be the busiest month for the mem- 
bers of Washtenaw District. Not only will they be 
attending the State Convention in Detroit, but also 
they will be planning their annual Ann Arbor Day 
festivities. Ann Arbor Day, Thursday, May 12, 1960, 
will be sponsored by the School of Dental Hygiene 
at the U. of M. Due to the tremendous success of the 
occasion last year, we are happy to extend again this 
year an invitation to a buffet dinner for all of you 
attending the session. A small fee will be charged 
and the dinner will be held at the same location as 
last year—The Ann Arbor Federal Savings and Loan 
Association Building. Co-chairman of the affair are 
Beverly Robbins and Sara Coulter. We are seriously 
considering this as an annual event. 

Michigan’s newest component society, Southwest- 
ern District Battle Creek and Kalamazoo) has had 
a busy fall and winter of completing projects and 
beginning new ones. They have finished dental 
health and anatomy flannel boards kits, and several 
are already being used in the schools of Calhoun 
and Kalamazoo counties. Preparations for Dental 
Health Week, February 7-13, were completed and 
Robinson’s Department Store in Battle Creek gen- 


erously donated two front display windows. These 
were used to depict the Five Steps For the Preven- 
tion of Tooth Decay, and featured mannequins 
dressed as a dental hygienist and a dentist. In Kala- 
mazoo, a window at the Michigan National Bank was 
used to display the Lactobacillus Story. The story 
was portrayed in a cartoon fashion with caracatures 
of the lactobacillus and included the various foods 
constituting a proper diet. 

Southwestern’s February was set aside for an 
orientation in dental assisting at Bronson Hospital 
in Kalamazoo. Dr. Short of Kalamazoo is aiding in 
this project which will lead to our becoming staff 
members at the hospital. This will be for the pur- 
pose of assisting in restorative dentistry done under 
general anesthesia. The facilities at Bronson Hos- 
pital and also Borgess are used mainly in the cases 
of subnormal and handicapped patients. 

Clinicians Linda Blackerby, Ann Dinius, Lynn 
Schultz, and Joan Voss worked hard to put the 
finishing touches on Southwestern’s clinic. Its first 
presentation was in March. 

Central District is working especially hard toward 
their ultimate goal: the improvement of dental 
health and education, especially for children. ‘The 
idea of using puppets for aids in dental health in- 
struction is being encouraged by the Lansing Junior 
League. Central’s Advisor, Dr. W. C, Fletke, and Miss 
Ann Sterling attended a meeting with the puppet 
committee of the Junior League to discuss material 
needed for a puppet-television show. The lactobacil- 
lus, the tooth brush, a tooth, etc. can*be given ani- 
mated personalities by the hand puppets. The tele- 
vision show was planned for Children’s Dental Health 
Week in February. Dorothy Below, Mina Stocker and 
Ann Sterling have been at work preparing their 
District’s clinic for presentation at the State Conven- 
tion in May. 

Dr. John Meade of Lansing initiated Central Dis- 
trict’s first meeting of the New Year with an in- 
formative discussion on “The Dental Hygienist in 
Practice Management.” He especially emphasized the 
role of the dental hygienist in dental education, and 
he showed how the hygienist might further this in 
the office. In his illustrations, Dr. Meade produced 
one of a set of large educational charts which he 
uses in his office. 

Preparations were completed for the Central 
District’s annual boss night held March 15. Hermine 
Weinert has been selected as the District’s new 
Local Arrangement’s Chairman, and she was in 
charge of this event. 

A request for information on dental hygienists and 
the topical fluoride program was made to the Cen- 
tral District Dental Hygiene Society by a P.T.A. 
group from a small community outside of Lansing. 
Peg Hayes and Ann Sterling have volunteered to 
talk with this organization. 

Saginaw Valley Hygienists’ Society boasts of nine 
new members: Nancy Braun, Cora Faehnanstiel, 
Joyce Green, Joan Herrick, Nancy Markey, Linda 
O'Connor, Judy Snelling, and Jeanine Zittel. (Sagi- 
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naw Valley received its charter at the 1959 State 
Meeting which was held in April of that year in 
Grand Rapids.) 

Saginaw Valley District began its first year with a 
September reception, held at the Faucher Dental 
Building, for prospective new members and the ad- 
visors. The advisors are Drs, John Anderson of Bay 
City, Glenn Barton of Saginaw, and J. Owen Clark 
of Midland. October’s meeting was a general busi- 
ness meeting held at the home of Mrs. Barbara 
Green of Midland. The program of the year was 
planned at that time. Dr. Edwin C, Galaster of 
Saginaw was guest speaker at the November meeting. 
His topic was “Hypnosis.” Mrs. Marjorie Catlin was 
elected treasurer to succeed Miss Joan Kavanaugh 
who has left for San Francisco, California. Money 
for the treasury was raised through a “White Ele- 
phant Sale” held amongst the members. ‘This took 
place at the Christmas party which was held at the 
home of Mrs. Kathy Eicher. In January, members 
entertained their employers at a dinner held at The 
Chanticlier. Present at the affair were ten hy- 
gienists and sixteen dentists. It is hoped that this 
will become an annual event. Midland was the 
location for the February meeting which was a gen- 
eral meeting. March’s meeting featured a guest 
speaker and April’s meeting was concerned with 
electing and installing of new officers. 

PriscILLA MILEY ADAMS 


Oregon State Dental Hygienists 
Association 


The Oregon State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
has a full work schedule planned for the year 1960. 
It began in February with an active part in the 
program for Children’s Dental Health Week. The 
grand finale for our program was a “circus” at the 


Portland Civic Theatre on February 13, complete 
with western ‘TV singer, clowns, Marionette show, 
balloons and a “big top.” More than 1000 tooth- 
brushes were given to the children attending, plus 
free apples and milk, toothbrushing instructions, 
and dental education material. 

Our annual state convention was held in Portland, 
March 7-9th. A clinic, “Stannous Fluoride or Sodium 
Fluoride?”, was presented by Sheila Hammond, and 
Marilyn Mullen, graduate hygienists. Two clinics, 
“Increased Office Efficiency,” and “Don’t Give a Bug 
a Break,” were presented by the sophomore dental 
hygiene students of the University of Oregon Dental 
School. Miss Peggy Ryan, Trustee, District XII, gave 
a brief resume of the Midwinter Board meeting in 
Chicago. Guest speaker for our luncheon was Herold 
Lillywhite, Ph.D., Director, Speech and Hearing 
Center, University of Oregon Medical School, 
Crippled Children’s Division. His subject was “Mis- 
interpretation of Words.” 

Plans have been underway since last fall for the 
forthcoming Pacific Coast Dental Conference to be 
held in Portland, July 10-14, 1960. Miss ‘Tillie Gins- 
burg has graciously accepted our invitation to at- 
tend, and participate in, the conference. She will 
present a panel, “Progress Report of the ADHA,” 
along with Peggy Ryan, Trustee, District XII, and 
Irene Murphy, Trustee, District XI. We have a full 
program lined up for the conference and extend 
cordial invitations to each and every one of you to 
attend, 

The summer will be filled with activities for the 
graduating hygienists from the University of Ore- 
gon; our charitable work at the Louise Home for 
Girls; the program sponsored by the Catholic Chari- 
ties. The last two activities are in cooperation with 
the Alumni Association of the University of Oregon. 

Lois WHITFORD 


AN INVITATION TO OREGON 
(Continued from page 87) 


rivers, dude ranches, and snow-capped 
mountains. For the fishing enthusiast, the 
many streams and rivers of Oregon abound 
with trout and salmon; Mt. Hood, only 50 
miles away, offers summer skiing and moun- 
tain climbing; the world famous Columbia 
Gorge begins a mere 25, miles east of Port- 
land of which Multnomah Falls and Bonne- 
ville Dam are two main features; the pic- 


turesque beaches are within driving dis- 
tance; the golf courses are open to the 
public. 

Dental Hygienists’ headquarters will be 
at the Congress Hotel. It is located within 
four blocks of the Masonic Temple where 
the scientific sessions, exhibits and clinics 
will be held during the Pacific Coast Dental 
Conference. 
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News From 


The Schools 


JuNtor AssociATION AT UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA UNDERTAKES CHARITY 
PROJECT 


The dental hygiene students of the University of 
California Medical Center have been very busy with 
the activities of the Northern California State 
Junior Dental Hygienists’ Association. Meetings have 
been interesting, enthusiastic and informative. In 
December, Doctor Willard Fleming, Dean of the 
School of Dentistry spoke on the thought provoking 
subject: “The Future of Dental Hygiene.” Doctor 
Lucy Lawson of the Speech Clinic at the Medical 
Center was guest speaker at the March meeting. 

A charity project is now underway at one of the 
local hospitals. Magazines, paperback books, and 
favors are a few of the items which will be dis- 
tributed. 

Along the social lines—a dinner-dance was the big 
event in February. This was followed by an ex- 
change party with the medical, and other profes- 
sional students at the Medical Center. 


NORTHWESTERN STUDENTS PRESENT 
AT Mip-WINTER MEETING OF 
CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 


February seventh to tenth, the Mid-winter Meet- 
ing of the Chicago Dental Society was held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. A clinic entitled: “The Effect 
of Vitamins on the Oral Tissues” was presented by 
Northwestern dental hygiene students. Co-chairmen 
Pearl Fyhrie and Jo Dillery worked with a com- 
mittee to prepare the display. The Northwestern 
Alumne Association invited the students to their 
luncheon. The most enjoyable feature of the conven- 
tion was the opportunity to meet and talk with hy- 
gienists from all over the United States. 

At the Capping Ceremony to be held Sunday, May 
first, Doctor Teuscher, Dean of the Dental School, 
will be the guest speaker. At this time the Freshman 
students will receive their caps. 

Before the year ends the dental hygiene students 
will have visited Marquette University’s Dental Hy- 


the American Dental Association 


giene School, 
Headquarters and the Central Office of A.D.H.A. 
PATRICIA CRONIN 


MINNESOTA STUDENTS AsSIST IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


The second year students at the University of 
Minnesota have been keeping a busy schedule since 
they received their caps last fall. Working with the 
Robbinsdale School System, they have prepared Den- 
tal Health Education units. Each students planned 
a unit with a teacher for one grade level, ranging 
from kindergarten through junior high school. Both. 
accelerated and mentally retarded classes were in- 
cluded. 

The students have also participated in the State 
of Minnesota Public Health Fluoride Program, 
which included field trips with hygienists, perform- 
ing oral prophylaxes, and assisting in the applica- 
tions of topical fluoride solution. 

Several students prepared clinics for the State 
Dental Convention in April. Visual aids which had 
been prepared for the course in Dental Health Edu- 
cation were displayed at the meeting. 

In recognition of the fortieth anniversary of 
Doctor A. B. Hall, Professor of Dental Anatomy and 
Prosthetics at the School of Dentistry, the students 
held a coffee hour. 

SHARON PULCHIN 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT CELEBRATES 
‘TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


On January thirty-first the dental hygiene classes 
at the University of Detroit combined the annual 
capping ceremony and the celebration of the Tenth 
Anniversary of the Dental Hygiene Program. Doc- 
tor Rene Rochon, Dean of the Dental School, was 
presented with a plaque commemorating the occasion 
and honoring him for his efforts in the promotion 
of the dental hygiene program. The guest speaker 
was Doctor Paul Butcher, President of the Detroit 
District Dental Society. 

The annual “Big Sister Dance” was held on 
February sixth. The proceeds are used for an 
emergency student fund, At the dance a skit depict- 
ing the life of a student hygienist from her first day 
of school until the day she performs her first oral 
prophylaxis was given. 

GAILE CHRISTEN 


STUDENTS AT OREGON PARTICIPATE IN 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH 

The Sophomore dental hygiene students at the 
University of Oregon took part in the National 
Children’s Dental Health Week program, sponsored 
by the Portland District Dental Society and the 
Oregon State Dental Association. The class members 
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displayed a series of posters demonstrating the 
proper method of toothbrushing and distributed 
toothbrushes to the children who attended the ex- 
hibits at the Civic Theater. Carolyn Berry, a second 
year student, appeared on a T.V. program. 

On March ninth, the second-year students pre- 
sented two table clinics at the annual meeting of the 
Oregon State Dental Association held in Portland. 
To illustrate the manner in which bacteria can so 
easily contaminate various areas and instruments in 
the dental office, Deanne Roshak, Carolyn Berry and 
Jean Peterson presented a clinic entitled: ‘Don’t 
Give A Bug A Break.” Mary Wood, Beverly Swasey 
and Rose Chronic prepared the second clinic called 
“Office Efficiency With The Dental Hygienist.” 

During this Spring term the sophomore students 
are spending one day a week in the Portland Public 
Schools giving dental health instruction and assisting 
with DMF and def surveys. They are also perform- 
ing oral prophylaxes for some of the bed patients 
in Doernbecher Children’s Hospital. 

Sixteen freshman students received their caps 
January twenty-ninth at a ceremony before parents, 
faculty, students, and friends. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma members have been active 
during the school year. All of the first year students 


were pledged. The formal initiation dance and 
dinner was held early in winter term. 
ROsE CHRONIC 


STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON WORK WITH MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


The junior class, the tenth to enter the Depart- 
ment of Dental Hygiene at the University of Wash- 
ington School of Dentistry, began the year with a 
“get-acquainted” tea and tour. Interested pre-dental 
hygiene students were invited to see clinical dental 
hygiene techniques demonstrated by students. 

Also included in the tour was a visit to the 
modern 110-unit Operative Dentistry clinic and the 
departments of Pedodontics, Periodontics and Pros- 
thodontics. Emphasis was given to the extensive re- 
search programs now being carried on by staff mem- 
bers of the School of Dentistry. 

Senior students are now working with Ranier 
School in Buckley, Washington, a state institution 
for mentally retarded children. Objectives of the 
program are to give dental care to handicapped 
children, to acquaint them with dental procedures, 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON STUDENT TABLE CLINICS 


CLINICS PRESENTED BY WASHINGTON STUDENTS TO 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS AS PART OF NATIONAL 
CHILDRENS’ HEALTH WEEK 
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and to begin instruction in personal oral care for 
patients and personnel. Each senior dental hygiene 
student will spend several days in residence at 
Buckley working with Doctor Peter Michels, the 
Dental Director. 

For National Children’s Dental Health Week, the 
seniors presented table clinics to members of the 
health sciences professions, elucidating the dental 
hygienists’ relationship with the child patient. Of 
particular interest were demonstrations of the use 
of child psychology in Pedodontic practice, personal 
oral care for patients undergoing orthodontic treat- 
ment, and care of the mouth of the cleft palate and 
the handicapped child. The clinics were presented 
to staff members of the Fircrest Institution for the 
severely Mentally Retarded later in February. They 
were again given at the annual meeting of the 
Washington State Dental Association. 

A series of television programs for public school 
teachers were presented this spring by the senior 
students. They served as an introduction to dental 
health-unit planning for groups of teachers from 
selected schools in Seattle. 

In conjunction with her Master’s Thesis, Miss 
Patricia McCullough, Instructor in Dental Hygiene, 
has been doing some extensive and significant re- 
search on the techniques of the Oral Prophylaxis. 

CAROL FREIBERG 


Junror AssociATION ESTABLISHED 
AT BAYLOR 


By a unanimous vote, the students of Caruth 
School of Dental Hygiene of Baylor Dental College 
established a branch of the Junior American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. The organization consists of 
fifty-six members from the freshman and sophomore 
classes. 

The first official meeting convened February third. 
Doctor Robert V. Walker, a well-known Oral Sur- 
geon lectured and presented pictures of his specialty, 
Ostectomy. 

Meetings have been scheduled for the first 
Wednesday of each month. Enthusiastic support is 
held by all with aspirations for a successful organiza- 
tion. We are fortunate to have as our sponsor from 
the local and state organization, Miss Helen Mc- 
Grath. 

At the thirty-third Annual Mid-Winter Dental 
Convention in Dallas, Texas, Miss Frances Melugin, 
Miss Wanda Spradley, and Miss Colleen Laseman 
exhibited two table clinics. The topics were: “Effec- 
tiveness of Fluorides in Topical Applications, Denti- 
frices, and Drinking Water”; and “Modes of Dental 
Education in the Community, Home, Schools, and 
Dental Office.” 


MICHIGAN’S STUDENTS Vistr UNIVERSITY 
OF DETROIT 


The year began at Michigan with a party honor- 
ing the first-year dental hygiene students. In October 


the annual party with a “Mad-Hatter” theme was 
held. 

In the past semester a day was spent visiting the 
University of Detroit’s Dental Hygiene School. The 
trip, which included a tour of the school and a 
prophylaxis demonstration, was very rewarding. The 
generous hospitality of the Detroit students was ap- 
preciated. 

The twenty-five senior students in the degree pro- 
gram played an active part in National Children’s 
Dental Health Week. Students went in teams to Ann 
Arbor’s elementary schools and gave demonstrations 
and talks on dental health. Posters were distributed 


in the schools and local stores by dental hygiene’ 


and dental students. 

This spring the senior students were honored at 
the annual Odonto Ball, which is sponsored by the 
junior dental hygiene and dental students. Also this 
spring the seniors received their caps. 

On June fourth, the Senior Banquet for families, 
faculty, and students will be held. At this time the 
students in the two-year program will receive their 
certificates. On June 11th Bachelor of Science degrees 
will be conferred upon the senior students at the 
University Commencement exercises. 

LInDA GALLAGHER 


MARGARET SWANSON VISITS 
INDIANA STUDENTS 


On January seventh the senior dental- hygiene stu- 
dents were guests of the Eli Lilly Pharmaceutical 
Company. A guided tour was conducted, followed 
by a luncheon. In the evening, a dinner-dance was 
held in the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel. 

Doctor R. Winston Warren of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana presented an interesting program on Hyp- 
nosis at the January meeting of the Junior American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association of Indiana University. 

The annual capping ceremony was held in Janu- 
ary. Professor Ralph W. Phillips, Chairman of the 
Dental Materials Department at the School of 
Dentistry, was the guest speaker. 

A symposium on “The Role of the Dental Hygien- 
ist in Private Practice, Public Health and Military 
Service” was held at the February meeting. Miss 
Margaret Swanson, Executive Secretary of A.D.H.A., 
and Miss Grace Parkin, Secretary of the Council of 
the National Board of Dental Examiners, were 
guests at the March meeting. 

MARILYN LORENZ 


TWENTY STUDENTS GRADUATED FROM 
UNIversiry OF Kansas Ciry 
IN JANUARY 
Graduation exercises for the Class of 1960 were 
held at the Hotel Muehlebach on Saturday, Janu- 
ary thirtieth. Miss Brenda Rosen was presented with 


an award for the most outstanding work, scholasti- 
cally and clinically. Of the twenty girls who received 
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their certificates, eight are now working for Bache- 
lor of Science degrees. 

The Class of 1961 presented a clinic at the Dental 
Convention, which was held at the Dental School 
February 28 through March 1. Among the social 
events at Kansas City were a “Little Sister” party in 
November, and a Christmas party given by the 
dental hygiene faculty. 

BARBARA BLAKE 


STUDENTS FROM BROOME TECHNICAL 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE ATTEND 
NATIONAL MEETING 


In September, four of the senior students attended 
the Annual Meeting of the American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association in New York City. The girls at- 
tended lectures, business meetings and the Junior 
Membership meeting. Their report of the meeting 
was stimulating and educational. 

On November 4 all of the dental hygiene students 
were initiated into the Student Dental Hygienists’ 
Association of Broome Technical Community Col- 
lege. It was the first time that there has been 100% 
membership. 

The first and second year students presented a 
variety show in March, to help defray the expenses 
of the trip to New York City, in May, to attend the 
Annual Meeting of the New York State Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association. 

A window display in one of the large drug stores 
in Binghamton was prepared for National Children’s 
Dental Health Week. Students also presented a series 
of twelve Dental Health programs in the schools in 
the area, and displayed posters and puppets in the 
College library. During this week Miss Roxie Stitzer 
and Doctor Robert Clark, a visiting lecturer, dis- 
cussed Dentistry and Dental Hygiene on a half hour 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, SENIOR CLASS DENTAL HYGIENE, GUESTS OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 


radio program. In December at the request of the 
Broome County Dental Society, Miss Stitzer pre- 
sented a clinic entitled: “A New Technique In 
Applying Stannous Fluoride.” 

Jupy 


OHIO STATE STUDENTS PARTICIPATE 
IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


One hundred and thirty-nine children partici- 
pated in an extensive research program which is 
being conducted at Ohio State College of Dentistry. 
The senior dental hygiene students cooperated by 
assuming responsibility for giving the oral prophy- 
laxes and patient instruction. 

During National Children’s Dental Health Week 
the dental hygiene students visited various parochial 
schools, where they carried out a Dental Health 
Education program. 

For the second successive year, the College of 
Dentistry was invited to participate in the annual 
“Nite-Out” program of the College of Medicine. The 
theme was “A Musical Excursion Around the 
World.” 

The Ohio State Chapter of Alpha Kappa Gamma 
has had many projects and activities this year. In 
February the members gave a party for the children 
at the Ohio State School for the Blind. At that time 
the children were instructed in the proper method 
of tooth-brushing. 

CAROL BICKERSTAFF 
ELEANOR McCREERY 


Trust thyself; every heart vibrates to 
that iron string.—EMERSON 
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FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON STUDENTS 
ORGANIZE JUNIOR AMERICAN 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Doctor W. A. Wilson, Dean of the Dental School, 
addressed the dental hygiene students at the first 
meeting of the Junior Association in February. Ac- 
tivities included monthly business meetings and a 
tea for the New Jersey State Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation. ‘The students wish to become more famil- 
iar with the State Organization and thereby gain a 
greater insight into their profession through the 
Junior Association. It is hoped that the new Associ- 
ation will bring greater unity between the students 
and alumne. 

Doctor Wilson, presented an address, “Dental Hy- 
giene, A Noble Calling” at the traditional capping 
ceremony in February. Doctor W. H. Mosmann 
spoke on “The Meaning of Capping.” 


ForsytH STUDENT WINS Essay CONTEST 
AT Turts UNIVERSITY 

Senior dental hygiene student, Linda Preston, won 
first prize in the Special Schools Division of the 
‘Tufts University Prize Essay Contest held last spring. 
The Junior Association at Forsyth has had many ac- 
tivities this year. Among them was a discussion of 
Audio-Anesthesia by Doctor Wallace Gardner, and 
Doctor Leif Johannessen’s presentation of “The 
Problems of Child Management.” A table clinic: 
“Teaching Aids in Dental Hygiene,” will be given 
at the annual Dental Convention in May, by the 
dental hygiene students. 

An extensive research program is being carried 
out at the Forsyth Dental Infirmary. Doctor Finn 
Brudevold, formerly Director of Dental Research at 
the Eastman Dental Dispensary, has been studying 
the trace elements in the human dentition. Other 
subjects under investigation are: the chemistry of 
bone formation, physiology and pathology of oral 
tissues, physiology of the salivary glands, the micro- 
bial flora in the oral cavity, and mixed anaerobic 
infections and the bacteriology of periodontal dis- 
eases. 

MyRNA ‘TACKEFF 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS 
PARTICIPATE IN ALUM WEEKEND 
The program for Alumnex Weekend on the twenty 
second and twenty third of April includes lectures 
and social activities. 
In February the first year students received their 


caps and the second year students their purple bands 
at the capping ceremony. 

Tuesday afternoons, for four consecutive weeks 
each month, have been devoted to Sodium Fluoride 
Applications and “Chalk Talks” for school children. 
Commencement Exercises for the University of Penn- 
sylvania students will be held June g. 

JEANNETTE HUDSON 
KATHLEEN ELLEGOOD 


FIELD TRAINING PART OF WEST 
LIBERTY STUDENTS CURRICULUM 


Field training has begun for the second-year 
dental hygiene students at West Liberty State Col- 
lege. The students gain practical dental hygiene ex- 
perience in dental offices, hospitals and schools. In 
this way they become familiar with the areas of serv- 
ice they will encounter in their professional career. 

The Wheeling Dental Society invited the second 
year class to attend their annual Children’s Dental 
Health Week meeting. Doctor William J. Bartram, a 
Pittsburgh dentist was the guest speaker. The sub- 
ject of his discussion was: ‘Practical Pedodontia.” 


New Ciry COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS WORK IN MEDICAL 
CoLLEGE CLINIC 


In the third semester of study the dental hygiene 
students at New York City Community College are 
assigned to work in the Dental Clinic at New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical College. Along with per- 
forming oral prophylaxes in the Outpatient Dental 
Clinic, the students work with the patients in the 
Medical and Surgical wards of the hospital and in 
the Pre-natal Clinic. 

The students’ activities in the Pre-natal Clinic are 
clinical and educational. A comprehensive dental 
health education program has been developed 
whereby the prospective mothers are instructed in 
their own dental needs and those of their unborn 
children. 


STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA PROVIDE ‘TOOTHBRUSHES 
FOR CHILD PATIENTS 


Through the cooperation of Alpha Kappa Gamma 
and the dental fraternities, the dental hygiene stu- 
dents at the University of Southern California have 
made plans to provide their child clinic patients 
with toothbrushes, thus aiding in patient education. 

The senior students have presented dental health 
education material to the elementary schools of one 
of the local school districts. 

Caro. DUCKWALL 
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Book Reviews 


Food: The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1959, The 
United States Department of Agriculture, The 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Pp. 736, $2.25. 

Seventy-two authors have contributed their think- 
ing to the articles written for Food. This book is one 
of the most up-to-date, authoritative, and compre- 
hensive references available on nutrition. Easy to 
read, it provides authentic information for every 
professional person. In these days of food fads and 
fallacies, this reference can be used with confidence. 


Accepted Dental Remedies, American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, Pp. 212, $3.00. 

This reference provides up-to-date information on 
all drugs used in the modern dental office, including 
local anesthetics, antibiotics, narcotics, and disin- 
fectants. In addition, this volume contains informa- 
tion on the management of patients receiving medi- 
cal care, the handling of emergencies, and the writ- 
ing of prescriptions. 


MAKE PLANS NOW! NEXT ANNUAL MEETING, LOS ANGELES, 
OCTOBER 17-20, 1960. 


WILKINS and McCULLOUGH—CLINICAL PRACTICE 
of the DENTAL HYGIENIST 


By ESTHER M. WILKINS, B.S., R.D.H., D.M.D. and PATRICIA A. McCULLOUGH, B.S., R.D.H. 


Associate Professor and Director, Department of 
Dental Hygiene, School of Dentistry, 
University of Washington 


Instructor, Department of Dental Hygiene 
School of Dentistry, University 
of Washington 


New Book 


All integrated parts of the dental hygiene 
appointment are defined clearly in this help- 
ful book. Clinical procedures are described 
and purposes, procedures and principles of 
technique for cach step are explained fully. 
Particular attention is paid to the application 
of basic techniques to patients with special 
oral and health needs, 


463 Pages. 57 Illustrations. 


In its original mimeographed form, this 
book proved itself as the adopted text in 12 
courses for dental hygienists. Now, as a 
printed book, it has two new chapters (Pa- 
tients With Physical and Sensory Handicaps 
and First Aid) ; and an effective rearrange- 
ment of chapter sequence. Recent advances 
and a new 12-page Glossary have been added. 


14 Tables. New. $9.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Washington Square, a 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me, under your assurance of satisfaction: 


WILKINS and McCULLOUGH—CLINICAL PRACTICE of the DENTAL HYGIENIST 


for which I enclose $9.50 in full payment. 
NAME (please print’) 
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PROTEIN 


essential in 
_ the daily diet 


The nutritional statements made in this adver- 
tisement have been reviewed by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association and found consistent 
with current authoritative medical opinion. 


With other nutrients, protein must be sup- 
plied daily by foods of animal and plant 
origin. ..in kinds and amounts to satisfy 
the needs for essential amino acids and total 
nitrogen. 


The amount of each essential amino acid 
which must be present in the diet varies 
with the individual’s size. . . rate of growth 
...rate of maturation of tissues... effi- 
ciency of digestion and metabolism... 
physiological state...and health. Nature 
of the diet also affects amino acid require- 
ments .. . total nitrogen and calories present 
... ratio of each essential and related amino 
acid to each other... times of eating and 
digestibility of foods which provide them 
...and adequacy of all essential nutrients. 


Tentative ratios of amino acids required by 
human beings have been proposed . . . based 
on averages from many types of dietary 
studies. When these are compared with 
whole milk and eggs, it is found that... 
2.6 cups of whole milk will provide 
22.4 grams of protein and all essential 
amino acids required by the adult... 
2.5 medium sized eggs will provide 
15.2 grams of protein and all essential 
amino acids required by the adult. 


Cow’s milk protein contains a favorable 
distribution of amino acids which gives it a 
high biological value. This was demonstrated 
by satisfactory growth of infants who 
received only 6 percent of their calories from 
protein in the form of cow’s milk. Recom- 
mended dietary allowances and _ national 
food supplies provide 11 to 12 percent of 
the calories from protein; milk provides 20 
percent of its calories from protein. 


Milk is man’s first dietary source of protein. 
Cow’s milk could be depended upon to 
satisfy the needs for essential amino acids 
and total nitrogen at all periods of life if 
consumed in adequate amounts... as milk 
or in dairy foods. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through 
nutrition research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A non-profit organization 
111 North Canal Street » Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MYNOL 


Tooth-Cleaning 


Full-Size 
Regular Jats... 


$3.70 


Big Saving on America’s Top Seller — 

Ask Your Dental Salesman Without Delay! 
Contains the world’s finest, most thorough-cleansing 
pumice (from Lipari)—with glycerine, an aromatic ingre- 
dient and an anti-spatter and anti-slide agent added. 


Non-cariocenic GUM 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, 
Cinnamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


Non-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 


Available at drug stores, department and health food shops. 
Samples and literature, including Patient Distribution Fold- 
€rs, upon request. Please give druggist’s name and address. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
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MYNOL CHEMICAL COMPANY . Philadelphia 43, Pa 

i FR, for caries-active patients 
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IMPORTANT 


Literally thousands of dentists have written us attesting the merits and 
effectiveness of STIM-U-DENTS and indicating their many specific uses. 


1 FOR BLEEDING GUMS 5 AFTER PROPHYLAXIS § CLEANING AROUND 
2 FOR RECEDING GUMS THE TREATMENT OF VIN- pone 
CENT'S INFECTION AND EFFECTIVELY USED 
9 FOR SOFT, SPONGY WITH ORTHODONTIC 
GUMS OTHER GUM PATHOSIS pees 
A EXCESSIVE CALCULUS 7 CLEANING 10 peveat cavities 
ACCUMULATION TRAUMATIZED AREAS AND LOOSE FILLINGS 


An invaluable aid to prevention and treatment of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS 
Ask For FREE SAMPLES for Patient Distribution. 
| 


FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 38, Mich. 
| [[] Send FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution. A.Hyg. 4-60 
Dr. 


Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 


Address 
City Zone State_ 
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e Lavoris helps you take clearer, more exact impres- 
sions by reducing the possibility of troublesome air 
bubbles. 

e Also, its unique detergent action effectively and 
thoroughly cleans away mucus, food particles and 
impurities. 

e During extractions or other procedures, Lavoris 
acts as a masking agent when minor hemorrhage 
occurs. 

e Lavoris has a refreshing-clean stimulating taste. 
e A professional-gallon size is available to members 
of the dental and medical professions. $2.50 prepaid 
to your Office. 

Send check to: LAVORIS DIVISION 


Vick Chemical Company 
Box 990, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Professional samples for office 
and patient use available on request. 


|avorIs 


Mouthwash and Gargle 


N 


|avor'? 


ATTN 


PROTECTION 
FOR YOU) 
@ 
SG 


@ Permanently 
Mounted 

@ Assures Safety 
for Patient 

@ Won't Come 
Loose 


(rescent DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1839S. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


DENTAL HYGIENIST to work for two dentists with 
large practice. Well equipped new office. Salary or 
commission with guarantee. Apply to Drs. Wall and 
Gastinel, 3933 Convention Street, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST: Excellent opportunity in 


modern air-conditioned office practice. Address in- 
quiries to Dr. Bernard Older, 1023 Albany Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST; Dental hygienist wanted in 


small community in Northwestern Illinois. Excellent 
opportunity for good hard working person. Modern 
air conditioned four chair office with ten year estab- 
lished dental hygiene recall practice. Salary and com- 
mission. Write Dr. G. E. Alzeno, P.O. Box 126, Stock- 
ton, Illinois or call Main g22. 
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IT DOES WHAT A TOOTHBRUSH 
OUGHT TO DO! 


Dental health between office visits depends on 
regular use of the proper toothbrush. For the 
protective measures you recommend, prescribe the 
double-action ORAL B. It has over 2500* fine, 
flexible, smooth-top fibers, specially designed for 
gentle massage of gingival tissues as well 

as thorough cleansing of tooth structure. 

It does what a toothbrush ought to do! 

*Oral B 60 


1 texture... 
2 actions... 
sizes... 


ORAL B COMPANY « San Jose, Calif. - Toronto, Can. 


Encourage 
3 
effective 
| 
{| 
a home dental care 
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To clean dentures effectively and safely 
WERNET’S DENTU-CREME & DENTURE BRUSH 


The professional skill shown in the 
design and construction of fine 
dentures is preserved and enjoyed 
only if your patients provide prop- 
er attention to cleaning and main- 
taining the attractive appearance 
and fine detail. The desirable course 
of action is regular use of Wernet’s 
Dentu-Creme and Denture Brush. 


Many dentists recommend this 
combination for quick, thorough 
cleansing—food particles, plaque 
and stains are removed from all 
denture surfaces without danger 
to delicate detail. 


Dentu-Creme has a foaming action 
which penetrates - crevices and 


grooves. The activated formula 
may be used with complete safety 
on all denture materials: it elimi- 
nates the dangers of harsh alkaline 
chemicals or gritty household 
cleansers, and is more effective 
than ordinary toothpaste or mild 
soap. 

The large easy-grip handle and the 
two functionally designed tufts of 
nylon bristles make Wernet’s Den- 
ture Brush the fitting companion 
to fine Dentu-Creme. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 


105 Academy Street 
Jersey City 2, N.J. 


Quality Products for Dental Health 
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The emotional attitude of the denture 
patient is of great importance to your 
dentist ... cooperation and understand- 
ing are vital factors in the final success 
of every restoration. 


The patient education book “LIVING 
DENTURES” enables your dentist to 
present the modern miracle of individ- 
ualized denture esthetics in a simple 
and effective manner. You will want to 
become familiar with this beautiful new 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


patient education offers a 
new challenge—and opportunity! 


book, because you may be called upon 
to assist with the presentation. 


Ask your Trubyte Dealer to show you 
“LIVING DENTURES” and make 
sure your dentist sees a copy. He will 
find it an invaluable aid to his pros- 
thetic practice, and you will find that 
“LIVING DENTURES” affords you a 
new opportunity for greater service to 
your dentist and his patients. 


York, Pennsylvania 
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